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WHAT OTHERS YOU CAN DO! .* & 
1 ie lF HAVE BRAINS AND $3.00! 


THESE THREE CENTLEMEN EACH PURCHASED A COPY OF 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL 


AND-WELL, SEE FOR YOURSELF WHAT THEY SAY: 


: : : ** Without the aid of a teacher, I studied your book just eight weeks 
‘*T learned the science of book-keeping from your work in less than : digress . wt — , nae ’ 
three weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I sv. — yond ve oe — — vss - wwe Bw 
learned from you in so short a time cost a friend of mine $600 and over Wy (| ®Uait. I then came to | ’ . Cr NSving seen the inside Of & 
a year's time."—THOMAS TANTISH. Skowhegan, Maine, Mar set of books, and immediatel took control of a set of double entry books 
29. 1890 . are erat ica - = i Ie for this firm, whose receipts during 1890 were about $1,500,000. I am now 
* Oe I kn a Gedalibiie aibiihh Wntets tule thethiteent ition 8 otk A the firm’s chief ace oe orgie direct assistant book- keepers 
cnew » udie tntry OK-Keeping De yur- — > . i = ink ones ‘@ 
chased vour book, re" had had no office experience. iby following’ the “Y von pee! oF eae Indianapolis. The en as np mye ptr 
instructions in your book I have been able not only to keep my books but dent facts that the channel of success was opened to me through the 
also to make all my Trial Balances, Balance Sheets, Partnership State- sv, medium of your book.”—WM. O. SHIREY, head book-keeper for the 
ments, etc."'—J. A DALRYMPLE, of J. A. DALRYMPLE & CO., Haver- is Parry Manufacturing Co., road carts and road wagons, Indianapolis, Ind., 
hill, Mass., Nov. 8, 1889. Feb, 23. 1891. 
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IF You can satisfactorily tell why this book is not worth $500 to any young man who is just starting out on a 

business career, a copy of it will cost you nothing ; otherwise, it will cost you $3.00. Would you like to 
ques know what it contains? Send for a descriptive pamphlet. Do you wish to be able to fill a high-salaried 
position in a big house? Send for this book and master its contents. How soon will you hear of an opening for a first- 
class book-keeper? Who knows? Be prepared to jump into it. Don’t delay. Lay down this paper and ~ up your pen. 
Write a letter to J. H. Goodwin, room 408, 1215 Broadway, New York, go down into your pocket wit ped good right 
hand, haul up three one-dollar bills, enclose them with the aforesaid letter to the address given, and you will shortly there- 
after form an acquaintance which will prove an agreeable surprise to you! 
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Samples free at the Stationers, or 
we will send 12 styles for ro cents. 
TADELLA PEN CO., 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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If your feet perspire 
nothing is so satisfac- 
tory as a felt shoe and 


slipper. 


Daniel Green & ©., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Union Square, New York, 
(44 East 14th Street.) 
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Felt is porous, 


absorbs and dissipates 


perspiration, a positive cure for cold feet. 


There is only 
one maker of 
felt shoes whose 
product is fit to 
wear, and this is 
his trade mark. 











ELECTRIC. ENGINE 


Electricity the most won- 
derful and prevalent force 
in nature, demonstrated 
asamotive power within 
the space of 6 inches and 
at tho cost ofonly ON 
DOL . A rea 
Practical Electric 
MOTOR, com- 
lete with bee 


revolutions & 
. minute for 15 
hours; for 21, Material for =n can be renewed any 
number of times. Thisisnot @ catc y engine but one 
scientifically made, well ‘ked wood D box, com plete and 
ee q Express® oor y MallS5e. extra oo 
ew 64 


ELH INGERSOLL & BRO.65 Cortlandt St NY .City 





1 
as PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
worth double the money, 


DIXON'S 


for samples 
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First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 
ested in the great author is the Famous First 
Folio Edition [A. D. 1623]. This is reproduced in 
photographic fac-simile under the title of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. 8vo, 993 pp. Cloth. Price. $2.50. 
Post-free. 

Appleton Morgan, President of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, writes: 


“This reduced fac-simile really is what the 
Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to _be— 
the fac- simile of an identical, original First Folio 
Shakespeare.” 


Funk & Wagualls Co., Pubs., 18.20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN F. KEATOR 601 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 
WALTER L.CHURCH 9 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 

JAMES C. McEACHEN, Benedict 
Building, 171 Broadway, N. Y. 

WILLIAM J. GRO®, !11 Broadway, 
N. Y. 

SOLON P. ROTHSCHILD, Suite 212, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N. C. 

BAILEY & VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 


delible Tak i Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
for use. Sa.isfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
Fanmail Card Printer, ete Sets names in 1 minute, 

an hour.Sent postpaid 15; 2 for 25c,Cat.free, 
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FOREORDINATION IN NATURE. 


As an argument for the Being of Ged, Iilustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Insects, is the title of 
one of the chapters of ‘* Defence and Confirmation of 
the Faith;’’ a book comprising six special lectures 
delivered before the Western Theological Seminary. 
on the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. * Will 
stimulate to correct thinking on the part of non-clerica! 
readers.”’— 7he Andover Review. Price. cloth, 75 cents 
- -paid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 

8 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pepsi 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Pronounced by Physicians of all 
schools to be the BEsT 
discovered for Dyspepsia. 


remedy yet 

It reaches various forms of Dys- 
pepsia that no other medicine seems 
to touch, the weakened 
stomach, and making the process of 
digestion natural and easy. 

Dr. W. 8. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: ‘‘ The best remedy for dyspepsia that 
has ever come under my notice.” 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, 
College, Philadelphia, 


assisting 


Jefferson Medical 
‘*A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results 
in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


Says: 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
Caution:—Be sure the word ‘“ Hors- 


ford’s® is on the label, All others are 
spurious, Never sold in bulk, 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Western Michigan College, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Acknowledged to be the leading Literary, Classical, 
Normal and Professional Training, Musical and Ccm- 
mercial Institution, The only College in the West 
conferring a commercial degree. Home surroundings 
and comforts, Board and room only $2.10 per week. 


427 SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


TH MPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And Institute « Telegraphy, Stenography and Type- 
ween: Wth year; terms reduced; each department 

charge of aspecialist. Send for circular, or call day 
or even ling, 20 4th Ave. (opposite Cooper Institute), 
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POLITICAL. 


THE KING'S REFERENDUM IN BELGIUM. 


C. VON Br. 


Preussische Fahrbiicher, Berlin, October. 


N October 1 there assembled in Brussels the Committee of 
0 the Chamber appointed to consider the amendments to 
he Constitution already accepted in principle; and on Novem- 
ber 1 will be inaugurated the longer sitting of the Con- 


Stituency (Comstituante). 


This is the name given to the 


present body of representatives because they have been elected 


especially for the purpose of revising the Constitution. 


It has 


been decided to amend Art. XIII. of the Constitution of 
February 7, 1831, and among the changes proposed, the two 
principal ones are Extension of the Suffrage, and the introduc- 
tion of the Royal Referendum. 


Since 1861, the suffrage has been limited to citizens, who 
contribute at least twenty florins ($10) in direct taxation to 
the revenue. In a population of 6,000,000 this limited the 
representation to 134-135 thousand. The present proposition 
is designed to extend the suffrage to from 600,000 to 700,000 

This is an imitation of the English system of property quali- 
fication, and in the event of its introduction, it will prove a 
well-planned stage on the way tothe probably inevitable system: 
of manhood-suffrage, which will raise the vote to say 1,200,000. 
As may be supposed, the radicals and the laborers demand 
manhood-suffrage without further delay. Be that as it muy, 
the Chamber elected in conformity with the proposed change 
will present a totally different aspect to the present Chamber. 
It will involve a material strengthening of the democratic, if 
not of the social-democratic element, and it is to be appre- 
hended that, as in England, France, and Italy, the Chamber 
will endeavor to make itself the prime factor in the Govern- 
ment, so that the balance of power now existing between King, 
Senate, and Chamber will be upset. An appeal to the people 
by the Crown is designed to counterbalance the undue pre- 
ponderance of power in any future Chamber, 

The Royal Referendum is an entirely new phenomenon in 
the realm of constitutional life, even although at first glance it 
may appear to resemble the Popular Referendum of Switzerland. 
This latter was designed to enable the electors to impose all 
desired restraints upon their representatives, whose natural 
tendency, as soon as they have their nominations in their 
pockets, is to follow their own course irrespective of the wishes 
of their constituents. The Royal Referendum is something 
different. it is the offspring of the union of a People’s Refer- 
endum with an Imperial plebiscite. 

The plebiscitarian character of the Royal Referendum 1s 
especially dwelt on by the opponents ofthe King. They main- 
tain that it tends to a personal government tempered by 
plebiscite; but personal government is opposed to a constitu- 
tional monarchy, They maintain further that the inanity of 
a plebiscite was sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of 
France under the First Consul, and still more under the Third 
Napoleon; that the resort to the Royal Referendum would be 
playing into the hands of the most democratic element, and 
the transition to a pure democratic and republican referendum 
would only be a question of time, and this, they argue, involves 
the overthrow of the monarchy. How long, they ask, would it 
be before the people would assemble under the palace windows 
and clamor for the Referendum when the King had no desire 
to appeal tothem. Belgium as a neutral State must spare no 
effort to maintain internal peace so as to afford no occasion 
for the interference of neighboring Powers. The populace are 
poorly qualified for legislation, especially on industrial and 
financial problems which are ever pressing to the front in the 
science of government. 

As regards the asserted tendency of the measure toward per- 
sonal government, it must not be forgotten that in Belgium 
there already exist constitutional provisions more or less akin to 
the Royal Referendum—the King’s veto in respect of laws 
approved by the popular representatives, and the dissolution 
of the Chamber. It is true that the royal veto has fallen into 
desuetude. In contrariety to the letter of the Constitution, it 
is the universal popular sentiment that it is the constitutional 
duty of the King to confirm laws passed by the Chamber and 
Senate. 

The dissolution of the Chamber, too, is ina sense an appeal 
to the people, and a much more dangerous procedure than the 
Referendum. If the Referendum is a weapon of defense for 
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the people against the arbitrary rule of their representatives, 
the Royal Referendum is no less a weapon of the Crown 
against an injudicions and unruly Chamber. And not alone 
of the Crown, but still more of the people, for in the last 
resort it is they who have the decisive vote, It would appear, 
then, to be not inconsistent with the forms of constitutional 
government. 

That the Crown is likely to abuse the new weapon is in the 
highest degree improbable. The appeal to the people is too 
double-edged a weapon to be resorted to unnecessarily. What 
a réle for a king, to appeal to the people on a question in which 
they should promptly support the parliament! 

We have now to consider the prospects of the introduction 
of the proposed amendments, The Government has an- 
nonnced the duty of amending Article XIII. of the Consti- 
tution, and the Constituency has been elected to give effect 
to the proposal. The How? is their affair. The decisions of 
the late Chamber have consequently for the present, only an 
academic value. They, however, afford some basis for prognos- 
ticating the future. 

The proposal for a Referendum proceeds directly from the 
King, he makes it the unqualified condition of his assent toan 
extension of the franchise, and is not likely to surrender his 
claims. It appears probable that the two great parties will, 
however unwillingly, accede to the King’s demands, as the UI- 
tramontane Cabinet has already done, subject, however, to 
the understanding that the right of Referendum shall be lim- 
ited : 

(1) To a conflict between the Ministry and a majority of the 
popular representatives. 

(2) To cases of irreconcilable differences between Chamber 
and Senate, 

(3) To cases in which a law has been passed in the Chamber 
by only a small majority. 

But the Government is firm in its demand that the appeal 
to the people may be made at any time, and even on ques- 
tions of principle; while the Chamber demands that no appeal 
shall be made until after discussion in both houses. The ideal 
of the Radicals is a compulsory Referendum for all questions, 
but they support the royal Referendum as a step in that 
direction. 

We believe there is no doubt about the amendment being 
carried. Its working is a question for the future. 





RECIPROCITY. 
F. W. TAussic. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, October-December. 


HE mode of reciprocity provided for in the McKinley 
Tariff Act is unusual. The Act gives authority to the 
President to reimpose duties on certain articles ordinarily 
amitted free, in cases where other countries from which these 
articles come fail to reduce their duties on American goods. 
A threat of imposing duties on their goods constitutes the 
pressure on foreign countries. The usual mode of reciprocity 
is different. It does not threaten the imposition of new 
duties, but offers the reduction of existing duties. 

The articles to which the reciprocity section of the McKin- 
ley Act apply had already been made free of duty on grounds 
independent of any desire to further foreign commerce. Tea, 
coffee, and hides were freed from duty twenty years ago. The 
abolition of the sugar duty had been settled in the session of 
1890, before the reciprocity scheme emerged, and hence the 
only way of securing reciprocity was the peculiar one finally 
adopted. 

Let us consider first the effects of the usual form of reciproc- 
ity—the remission or reduction of duties in return for similar 
favors from other countries. In some cases reductions of this 
sort redound to the benefit of the foreign producer ; in others, 
to the benefit of the domestic consumer. 
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Suppose this remission of duty be applied to one country 
only: as, if we remitted the duty on coffee from Venezuela, 
retaining it on that from other countries. The Venezuelan 
coffee-planters, and not the American consumers would get 
the benefit of the remission. Venezuela supplied only one- 
tenth of our consumption of coffee. The remaining nine- 
tenths, coming from other countries and still paying duty, would 
be higher in the United States by the amount of the duty. 
The Venezuelans would not sell their coffee less than others: 
why should they? They would simply pocket the amount 
which otherwise would be paid in duties. In general, any 
remission of duties which does not apply to the total importa- 
tions, puts so much money into the pockets of the foreign 
producer. 

The United States had an experience of this kind through 
its treaty with Hawaii, by which certain commodities, includ- 
ing sugar, were admitted free. Other sugar paid duty, and the 
free sugar from Hawaii sold here at the same price. All the 
profits went to the Hawaiian producer. 

Suppose now a remission of duties to a number of countries 
so considerable and important that all the importations came 
in free of duty. The remission is virtually the same as a gen- 
eral reduction or abolition of the duty, and redounds to the 
benefit of the domestic consumer. The effect is the same if 
the favor is granted only to one country, if that country is able 
to supply the entire consumption. 

Obviously, the probabilities are strong that reciprocity will 
operate in this second way, as cases like our Hawaiian treaty 
are rare. 

Let us now consider the operation of the law of 1890. A 
duty has actually been imposed under this law upon Venezu- 
elan coffee. The Venezuelans must now either sell their coffee 
to us at a price lower by the amount of duty—¢. ¢., they must 
pay the duty—or else must send their coffee to another 
market. It might cause temporary loss to find new consumers, 
and this temporary loss would represent the effect of the meas- 
ure on the non-reciprocating country. 
would not be affected. 

The situation would be very different if the duty were 
imposed on coffee coming from Brazil. The bulk of our coffee 
comes from there, and it would be difficult to secure the supply 
elsewhere. Other coffee would come in duty free; but it could 
not begin to supply our entire consumption. A duty on Bra- 
zilian coffee would cause the price to rise in the United States 
and the American consumer would pay the tax, for of course 
the price of all other coffee would goup. In that case the 
American would be taxed for the benefit of the foreign pro- 
ducer whose coffee was still admitted free. 

In general, then,a duty imposed under our reciprocity legis- 
latiou will hurt the foreign producer, if he does not furnish a 
very great part of our supply, and other countries can easily 
step into his place. But if he sends us the bulk of the supply, 
and others cannot fill his place, the American public will pay 
the duty. 

What is the effect on foreign countries of the concessions 
granted by them on American goods? 

There are two sorts of goods which we may send to the 
South American countries: First, such as we produce very 
cheaply and in great abundance; second, goods which we do 
not produce as cheaply as European countries. In the first 
class belong most agricultural products, and many manufac- 
tures, such as furniture, wooden ware, and most tools and 
implements. In the second class belong articles like woolens, 
linens, crude iron, and many miscellaneous manufactures. On 
the first class, lower duties or free admission will bring lower 
prices to the South American consumers, and will serve to 
enlarge the volume of trade between those countries and the 
United States. The real and permanent gainers will be the 
consumers in both countries. 

As regards the second class, remission of duties might cause 
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a loss of revenue for Cuba and Brazil. American woolens, for 
instance, might make their way in at lower duties, and yet 
might be as dear as English woolens at higher duties, 

The net results of the reciprocity arrangements will probably 
be to enlarge a trifle the general volume of international 
trade, and so to diffuse more widely the benefits of the divi- 
sion of labor between nations. If reciprocity arrangements for 
lowering duties on both sides are advantageous, a moderation 
of our protective duties may be expected to be also advan- 
tageous. 


IS IRISH HOME RULE NEAR? 
BRYAN J. CLINCH. 
American Catholic Quarterly, Philadelphia, October-December. 


HE struggle of the Irish people for self-government has 
T hardly a parallel in history for persistence. Beginning 
with Emmet’s ill-fated insurrection in 1803, it has continued 
under varying names down to the present moment. The strug- 
gle for Catholic Emancipation was only the prelude to O’Con- 
nell’s Repeal Agitation, and that movement had no sooner been 
hushed by the famine, and the death of its great leader, than 
it was followed by Young Ireland's appeal to arms in 1848. 
The Tenant-Right Agitation of Duffy and Lucas took up the 
struggle, only to be broken by the treachery of Kehoe and 
Sadlier; yet scarcely had the people resigned all hope of suc- 
cess from Parliamentary action when James Stephens essayed 
a fresh armed insurrection. The Fenian revolt met a similar 
fate,to Emmet’s and Smith O'Brien's, and was crushed by the 
force of the British Empire; but while scores of its followers 
were yet paying the penalty of their attempt, in convict cells, 
their countrymen renewed in Parliament the demand for 
Home Rule, which now, at last, has won to its side a majority 
of the representation of the Empire. 

The present time is indeed the most critical period of 
the century for lreland’s rights. An enormous gain has been 
made by the return to power of Mr. Gladstone, backed by a 
Home-Rule majority of the House of Commons; but the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament on satisfactory lines is 
necesarily a slow and complicated work, and the end of the 
struggle is not yet. The opponents of Home Rule are a strong 
minority in the Commons, and they have full control of the 
House of Lords, which is, theoretically, an equal branch of 
Parliament. Questions entirely outside of Ho.we Rule may 
arise, which would seriously divide Mr. Gladstone’s followers, 
and it will need most careful statesmanship to prevent Home 
Rule being overshadowed. by less important questions. The 
health of the aged statesman who has assumed so bravely the 
championship of Ireland’s right is another cause for anxiety 
among Ireland’s friends. Thoughts like these are calculated 
to impress upon their minds the necessity of the highest pru- 
dence and unsparing diligence in the coming Parliamentary 
session. Negligence on the part of Irish members or some 
burst of recklessness among unthinking and irresponsible Irish- 
men may postpone for years the hope of Irish self-government, 
which now seems so near. 

It is of vital importance that the measure of Home Rule 
granted shall be adequate to the wants of the Irish people. We 
believe Mr. Gladstone sincere in the wish to secure to the Irish 
people complete control of their own country, subject only to 
an Imperial connection with the Empire. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the majority of Irishmen the world over, feel any 
enthusiasm for the British connection, but they are willing to 
accept it loyally, if their country’s welfare be made compatible 
with its existence. 

The Bill introduced in 1886, with certain changes in the 
matter of Irish contributions to Imperial taxation, in the 
control of the police force, and probably in the Upper House 
of the Legislature, and coupled with the retention of the Irish 
membérs in the London Parliament, embodies substantially 
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the form of Irish Parliament which will now be proposed. In 
1886 Mr. Gladstone proposed to place the government of Ire- 
land in all domestic affairs in the hands of the Irish Legisla- 
ture. That body was to have no share in the administration 
of the Empire at large, in the army or navy, in foreign rela 
tions of the Empire or control of its colonies. It was to pay a 
fixed contribution to the Imperial revenue, for general pur- 
poses, differing therein from Canada or Australia. The post- 
office, the mint, and regulation of trade and navigation were 
also to be reserved to the Imperial Parliament; but on those 
points the author of the Bill professed his readiness to accept 
changes if deemed desirable. The establishment of a State 
religion was forbidden, and the constabulary force was to 
remain for a certain time subject to the English administra- 
tion. The Viceroy was to be continued, but not as now, as 
the representative of each dominant party in Great Britain, 
but simply as a representative of the Sovereign appointed for 
a term of years, independently of English party changes. The 
Irish ministry was to be responsible to the Irish Parliament, 
and the functions of the Viceroy would be similar to those 
performed by the Sovereign in the English Government. 

The retention of an Irish representation in the British Par- 
liament and the removal of the police force from English con- 
trol, are the most radical changes that will be likely to be 
made in the Bill that will be presented. If fairly carried into 
eflect, we believe the measure sufficient for the needs of Ire- 
land and the national aspirations of Irishmen. 

The present moment is one that calls on the whole Irish 
race for a supreme effort of sacrifice and discipline to achieve 
the restoration of nationhood, Union in the common cause, 
strict discipline under the chosen leaders of the people, and 
the sinking of all personal ends or petty dissensions amony 
the people themselves, are the great requisites to make Home 
Rule a reality. 





THE POLICY OF THE POPE. 
Contemporary Review, Lendon, October. 

T 1s a difficult and unpleasant task to weigh in the impar- 
| tial scales of criticism the public policy of a venerable and 
beloved superior, whose decisions one is bound by position to 
uphold and inclined by sentiment and habit to approve with- 
out discussion; nor could I so violate my feelings, except 
under the earnest exhortations of eminent colleagues. 

From the moment of his election the new Pope was fondly 
looked up to by the most enlightened of his children as the 
man predestined for the work; and the first acts of his reign, 
which seemed wisely addressed to the settlement of painful 
disputes with monarchs and governments and to the clearing 
of the ground preparatory to dealing with the two momentous 
questions—the attitude of the Church towards the newly 
awakened masses, and her stand in respect to science and 
religion—confirmed this ardent hope. 

With relief and gladness we heard of the peace with Ger- 
many, the understanding with Russia, the preparation of ency- 
clicals on the labor question, and the freedom of scientific 
inquiry conferred upon Catholic scholars. But when the bitter 
struggle with our enemies was succeeded by cordial friendship, 
which bade fair to merge into political alliance; when solid 
sacrifices were made for shadowy benefits; when the claims of 
the Poles were set aside in deference to the wishes of the Ger- 
man Government, and a Prussian was consecrated Archbishop 
of Gnesen; when a bid was apparently made for the favor of 
the English Government, and the justice of an important utter- 
ance obscured by the ostentatious haste with which it was 
issued—in a word, when purely political success seemed to 
have become the end instead of the means, many Catholics 
were filled with misgivings, while many more were wild with 
delight. Everything that has since taken place has amply 
confirmed the worst fears of the one and the most fantastic 
hopes of the other, leaving to the former as sole consolation 
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the presumption that what they so ardently yearned for was an 
evil and what they dreaded was a boon. 

On one point both parties cordially agree—that, however 
doubtful the ultimate aims, however disastrous the immediate 
results of the Papal policy, the motives that inspire it are 
among the highest and noblest that move the minds of men. 
But what strikes one more that all his other mental character- 
istics is the Pope's absolute singleness of purpose. He works and 
lives for one idea, and that idea is that the conditions of the 
present age render the temporal power of the Pope absolutely 
indispensable to the welfare of the Church. Pius 1X. was a 
man with many of man’s weaknesses. Leo XIII., on the con- 
trary, has divested himself of all these human wrappings, and 
everything is inspired or regulated by the ever-present con- 
sciousness of his duties as Pope. 

The firm conviction that the welfare of the Catholic Church 
is indissolubly bound up with the temporal sovereignty of her 
supreme visible hand is, therefore, the key-note of the Pope's 
policy. All the compromises he has made and all the sacri- 
fices he has imposed upon his spiritual children since his elec- 
tion, were dictated by the recognized necessity of translating 
that abstract opinion into a concrete political fact. It was this 
that inspired his repeated advances to Germany, that supplied 
the motive of his crusade against Austria-Hungary ; that war- 
rants what our enemies term the “benevolent neutrality” 
observed in the struggle between Greek Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism in Russia, and that explains the inestimable ser- 
vice which the Holy Father has lately rendered to the French 
Republic, born in the same year as the United Kingdom of 
Italy. satis 

[The anonymaus author of this paper proceeds to cite at length the 
instances in which Pope Leo XIII. with the view of furthering his 
policy has interfered with the political rights of his spiritual children 
in Ireland and:Germany and France, has failed to protect them or to 
vigorously protest against Russian oppression in Poland, and has neg- 
lected and snabbed themin what the author calls the ‘‘ veritable 
Eldorado of Catholicism, for the match of which we might search the 
history of the' Middle Ages in vain ”—Austria-Hungary. ] 


These, then, are some of our reasons for viewing with intel- 
lectual distrust the well-meant efforts of the Pope to recover 
his lost inheritance. They explain why we wince and groan 
on beholding appearances which lend color to the accusations 
of his enemies who represent him as a mere diplomatist who 
cgurts the strong, despises the weak, makes tools of the com- 
plaisant, and abandons the unlucky. Nor is it of appearances 
only that we complain. We dare not trust ourselves to judge 
his policy by its visible and tangible fruits. 

Is it not excusable, therefore, if, on counting the cost, we 
ask ourselves if we are justified in making such enormous 
sacrifices in pursuit of what may prove in the end a mirage in 
the desert, if not a will-o’-the-wisp hovering over a Serbonian 
bog? 





RUSSIA, INDIA, AND AFGHANISTAN. 
Quarterly Review, London, October. 

T is a remarkable coincidence that with the accession to 
office of a Gladstonian Ministry the Central Asian ques- 
tion should again develop one of its acute crises. The last of 
these critical attacks was in 1885, when the Ministry was mori- 
bund, and the present one occurs contemporaneously with the 
Gladstonian resurrection. While the foreign policy of Eng- 
land was in Lord Salisbury’s hands, the Central Asian question 
only fitfully attracted public attention. The hatchet unearthed 
at Panjdeh in March, 1885, was buried—until wanted again— 
at the St. Petersburg Conference, in the spring of 1887; and 
in February, 1888, the last finishing touches were given to the 
work of the Joint Boundary Commission, Twice only during 
the six years of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry has Central Asia 
attracted public attention to some purpose; once when Ayub 
Khan escaped from Teheran, only, however, to fail in his pro- 
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jected coup d'etat, and yield himself to General MacLean, at 
Meshed ; and again in 1891, when Colonel Yanoff forcibly 
expelled the representatives of Great Britain and China from 
the Pamirs. 

Five of the leading Asiatic Powers—England, Russia, China, 
Afghanistan, and Persia—have already been drawn into the 
vortex of the Central Asian imbroglio; and the chain of ambi- 
tions and interests known as the Central Asian question reacts 
upon Europe, where it takes the title of the Eastern question. 
In the latter form it is of momentous import to all the great 
Powers of Europe, to the Balkan Principalities, and above all 
to Turkey, whose dominions and interests are more Asiatic 
than European. This last Empire is the theatre on which the 
Eastern or Central Asian question must in a great measure be 
worked out. The destiny of Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
is of vitalimportance. Egypt, the bone of contention between 
France and England, controls the Suez Canal and the western 
shore of the Red Sea, and so the principal trade route of the 
day connecting the East and the West. The Red Sea, which 
were it not an international maritime thoroughfare would be 
essentially Turkish water, is as a matter of fact, the object of 
the keenest competition among the great Powers of Europe, 
because the command of it meansso much both for war and for 
commerce. The latest aspirant to a footing on its west coast 
is Russia, manceuvring under the veil of a fervent zeal for the 
religious welfare of the Abyssinian Christians. Syria com- 
mands the entire east coast of the Mediterranean, and the 
access to all possible railway routes from that coast to Turkish 
Arabia, Persia, the Persian Gulf, and India. If the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea fail, England still has the Cape and the 
Canadian-Pacific routes to fall back upon. _But she is bound 
to keep the keenest eye on the projects of Russia towards Asia 
Minor and Turkish Arabia. 

If we are alert and watchful, we need not be apprehensive of 
the result of our struggle with Russia for the mastery in Asia. 
InFrance, Russia has an ally able torender her valuable assist- 
ance. The fortification of Biserta by the French as a naval 
port is a fresh danger to our supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
and to our route to India via the Suez Canal. And yet, while 
France is strengthening in Tunis its power for offense, Radi- 
cal politicians are anxious that British troops should evacuate 
Egypt. An ex-Foreign Mirister of France, M. Barthélemy de 
St. Hilaire, recently stated that England’s action in Egypt dur- 
ing the last ten years constituted a vested interest, and that 
evacuation was impossible, almost at the same moment that 
MM. Ribot, de Freycinet, and de Giers were supposed to be 
settling in conference at Aix-les-bains the action to be taken 
by France and Russia regarding Egypt. With China it is most 
important that England should be on perfectly good terms. 
The two nations have acommon antagonist in Russia, and 
their wisest plan is to resist her. As regards the Amir of 
Afghanistan, we have every confidence that the Government 
of India will remove or modify all causes of friction, and come 
to an early understanding with him. 

The points that the Government must bear in mind are 
these: (1) That the security of our Indian frontier must be 
ensured; (2) That the rights of the Amir of Afghanistan must 
be safeguarded; (3) That England must secure to herself such 
a position as will enable her to protect the Amir’s possessions 
on the Upper Oxus from future aggression; (4) That it is our 
interest to support the Chinese claims; (5) That trade routes 
between Western China and India must be intact; and (6) 
That the frontier line must be laid down so fast and firm that 
there can be no further question of Russian encroachment on 
Tibet. 

It seems difficult to believe that a tract of country such as 
the Pamirs can lead to a serious rupture between England and 
Russia. At the same time the action of Colonel Yanoff, the 
Russian representative (the Czar’s reputed disclaimers cannot 
carry weight), the determined tone of the Russian press, and 
previous experience of Russian pertinacity, give us every rea- 
son to suppose that Russia will not yield one inch on the 
Pamirs if she can help it. This would be incompatible with 
her Indian, Chinese, and Afghan interests. There is, therefore 


reason to apprehend that the Pamir question may lead to 
trouble. |: 
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DISASTROUS RESULTS TO GREAT BRITAIN FROM 
EMIGRATION, 
Edinburgh Review, October to Fanuary. 

HE question of movements of population has two sides. 

Considered from the point of view of the world it is 

beyond question, we take jit, that the gradual flow of labor and 

capital to the places in which they find the most remunerative 

employment is to the advantage of the human race, and helps 
forward civilization. 

The question may be asked, however, how far in this matter 
the interest of any particular country coincides with the gen- 
eral result, and whether there may not be an antagonism 
between the two. It may be argued, for instance, that the 
advantage of a large emigration from Great Britain to the New 
World is heavily discounted by the loss to this country. The 
question is by no means easy of solution. It is clear, first of 
all, that the wealth and prosperity of a country depend 
largely on the proportion of its population engaged in produc- 
tion. This has been stated by economists in a great variety of 
ways, and is commonly expressed by saying that the best 
friends to their country are those who save and not those who 
spend. A country will advance in wealth in proportion as 
consumption is limited to those who take part in production, 
Further, under such conditions wealth will be most equally 
distributed, and the working classes will be best off. This is 
seen practically in the great irregularity of employment from 
which those suffer who supply the articles of luxurious con- 
sumption; and it may be safely added, that all such consump- 
tion tends to increase the hours of labor and to kee down 
the standard of living among the poo. 

That consumption should be regular and normal, and should 
be confined (in Professor Marshall’s phrase) to the “ requisites 
of a refined and cultured life,” is the desire of all economists, 
and, we may add, of all rational hilanthropists. It is the 
opposite state of things—a large class, producing nothing, and 
consuming aimless luxuries,on the one side, and a working 
class ministering to their consumption, on the other side, 
which isa reign of economic decay. Now, what is the effect 
of emigration on these two elements of our population ? Does 
it reduce the number of mere consumers—of those who live 
wholly on the industry of others—the f/déueur and the tramp 
—in a word, the unemployed of every degree? If so, it is 
unquestionably a great benefit to the country. The answer, 
however, must be given in the negative. It is not to this class 
that a new country offers any inducement to cross thesea; the 
prospect of comfort and ease, as the reward of hard work, is 
put before them in vain. They have no ambition to better 
themselves. In nine cases out of ten it is useless to helpa 
man to emigrate unless he has saved at least half the passage- 
money himself. Nor do the new countries invite such persons 
as we have just described to settle. Those which take active 
steps to attract colonists, by assisted passages or vigorous can- 
vassing, look for a very different type of man. They state 
plainly and specifically that they want settlers who have 
already proved their capacity as producers in their own coun- 
try. The United States has gone further, and declines to 
receive for the future either criminals or paupers, in short, any 
of those who are euphemistically said to “leave their country 
for their country’s good.” 

So, then, it is the valuable element of our population which 
is ready to go, and which the colonies are ready to receive; 
and we are face to face with the fact that every year sees a 
heavy drain on our most industrious workers, whilst the lazy, 
the aimless, and the vicious are left to increase and multiply. 
Such a prospect cannot but be seriously alarming. The strain 
of competition, it is clear, is likely soon to become more severe 
than ever in the industrial world, and how are we to take a 
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successful part in it if, for a series of years, we have been grad- 
ually losing our best energy and strength? The question is 
one which may well occupy the attention of legislators. Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers is probably right’ whem-he says that 
prohibition is not to be seriously thought of;iit is rather the 
motive of emigrants which must be scanned if a remedy is to 
be found. The motive which acts most strongly on an emi- 
grant is the desire to better himself. Is it not. possible that 
legislation might do more to bring the realization of that 
desire within his reach at home? The life of a laborer, whether 
in the country or in a town, is wanting in attraction, and 
hence a roving spirit among the laboring class.. Countrymen 
move into towns largely because they find the country dull; 
artisans emigrate because they think the canditions of life 
elsewhere more attractive than they are at home. Can noth- 
ing be done to equalize the two, and so retain within our 
border that most useful, nay indispensable, part of the com- 
munity which now leaves our shoes in such large numbers to 
seek elsewhere a happiness and prosperity which, rightly or 
wrongly, it conceives to be denied it here? 





THE RUIN OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
National Review, London, October. 
OON there will be no more need of us,” an English far- 
mer said to me the other day; “the country is serving 
us witha notice to quit.” Virtually he contended that the English 
people are making up their minds to look after their work- 
shops: to let the country develop into a mere congeries of 
factories, and buy the food from abroad. Possibly a few 
dairy-men and market-gardeners and keepers of poultry might 
be retained in the neighborhood of large towns, but there is 
no longer any work for growers of corn and breeders of stock. 
Before the beginning of the present cereal year the English 
farmer had received many warnings against continuing to cul- 
tivate wheat; and when the price dropped. to twenty-nine 
shillings a quarter, the lowest recorded at that season of the 
year, and actually twelve shillings less than it was exactly 
twelve months before, the grower of wheat might very well be 
excused for deeming his vocation gone. 


tt 


Bread never was cheaper than now, but the price of the 
quartern loaf does not fluctuate with the price of grain. Living 
is cheap, but the food is less wholesome. The brown unsifted 
product of the English mills, has given place to American 
white flour with a consequent depreciation of stamina among 
the consumers. It is scarcely possible to find .brown bread in 
the villages; even in London it is rarely seen except in the 
wealthier districts. The poor people want their bread snow 
white in color, and millers are biased against. English wheat, 
because it will not produce bread of this hue; that again tells 
against the farmer. Many practical, long-headed men, whom I 
have consulted, think that to leave grain duty-free, and impose a 
tax on flour, would almost solve the diffculty, It would not 
increase the price of bread, The middleman’s share of the 
plunder is already too large. 

It is not the failure of wheat alone that has ripened the 
inevitable crisis in agriculture. For many years the shrewder 
farmers have been steadily converting their wheat fields into 
pasture. The conversion has gone on at the rate of 100,- 
ooo acres annually, until our wheat area has shrunk to 
2,300,000 acres. But here, too, such a fall has occurred in 
prices that the live stock of Great Britain is worth to-day some- 
where between ten and twenty million pounds less than it was 
twelve months ago. 

This state of things is not due to high rent. It is due to our 
buying annually £160,000,000 worth of foreign produce, 
Whatever be the state of our own crops the quantity goes on 
increasing. Unfortunately, too, in bad years there is no com- 
pensation in enhanced prices. The professional writers on 
agriculture have been trying hard to put the best face they 
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could on affairs, but one of the most successful and far-sighted 
agriculturists.in England has over and over again declared to 
me during the Jastitwelve months, that we have entered upon 
a period of agricultural distress, compared with which all past 
depressions are trivial. 

Unless we are going to leave England to the shop and fac- 
tory and let agriculture go to ruin, in expectation that we shall 
always be able to bay food from abroad, it will be necessary to 
find and apply our remedy immediately. And if the only solu- 
tion of the question is some sort of Protection it 1s difficult to 
see why Mr. Gladstene’s government should be restrained 
by any mim-mouthed prudery from taking the subject in hand. 
It is a long time since the Radicals repudiated the principles 
of Messrs. Bright and Cobden. The Newcastle programme, 
which is composed of Protectionist items, would be sensibly 
rounded off by a proposal to impose a duty on foreign flour. 
That is a rapidly increasing import, yet to check it would 
never affect the price of bread perceptibly while wheat was 
admitted duty free. One thing is certain that, unless some 
firm and effective steps be taken, English land is bound to pass 
out of cultivation, 





FACTORS IN PRODUCING CRIME. 
THE REVEREND W. D. Morrison. 


Mind, London, October to January. 


HE social causes of crime are numerous and complex. It is 
probable that the most important of these social causes 
@t the present time is the increasing concentration of popula- 
tion, arising mainly out of the centralization of industry. In 
all nations where the towns are increasing at the expense of 
the country, crime has a distinct tendency to grow rapidly. In 
large centres of population the physical and industrial condi- 
tions of life are in a highly defective state, and a large degen- 
erate class springs up, most of which is unsuited for industrial 
occupations, Many members of this class resort to a career of 
crime, 

‘}t was at one time very usual to assume that poverty is the 
principal source of crime; but in recent years considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion have arisen upon this point. Garofalo 
maintains that the well-to-do, in proportion to their numbers, 
are just as criminally disposed as the poor and needy; and it 
must be admitted that both he and Ferri are able to produce 
many striking facts and arguments in support of this conten- 
tion. According to Dr. Fildes, the Austro-Hungarian crimi- 
nal statistics show that the well-to-do perpetrate fewer thefts 
than the poorer classes; but, on the other hand, they are 
responsible for quite as many murders, and, in proportion to 
their numbers, they commit a higher percentage of offenses of 
a serious character. Mr. Roland Falkner has shown that in 
the United States the native-born citizen, notwithstanding all 
his comforts and advantages, is more addicted to crime than 
the poor emigrant from Europe. M. Joly assures us that in 
France there is no intimate relation between poverty and 
crime. I have pointed out elsewhere that in England the 
prison population is highest when work is most plentiful, and 
lowest when work is hardest to find. The twelfth report of 
the Scotch Prison Commissioners also reveals the fact that the 
prison population was greatest when pauperism was lowest. In 
the face of these facts it is impossible to contend that crime is 
merely an economic question, and that the criminal is simply 
a product of wretched material conditions. 

It was formerly a prevalent idea that ignorance is a very 
important factor in the production of crime; but almost all 
investigators in the department of criminal statistics are 
hostile to this belief. In France, Guerry, Yoernes, Hausson- 
ville; in Italy, Lombroso, Garofalo, Ferri; in Belgium and 
Germany, Quetelet, Vou Octtingen, Valentini, Starcke, are all 
more or less emphatically of opinion that instruction in read- 
ing and writing has little or no effect in elevating the character, 
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and diminishing tite annual volume of crime. The most that is 
admitted by the majority of competent inquirers is that educa- 
tion sometimes determines the form which crime will assume; 
the educated criminal, they maintain, seeks to attain his ends 
by fraud rather than violence. Dr. Bosco is of opinion that 
the spread of education has had the effect of diminishing the 
percentage of homicides. Yet even these small concessions to 
the work of education are the subject of much dispute. The 
only kind of education which possesses undoubted value from 
a moral point of view is the education of the character; and, 
as Tarde has shown, this form of education is much more the 
product of imitation than of precept. On the whole subject 
of the relations between education and conduct, Goethe goes 
to the root of the matter when he says that “everything is 
pernicious which liberalizes the mind, but gives us no mastery 
over ourselves.” 

It is also coming to be recognized that the effect of drink on 
crime has been greatly exaggerated. It is a remarkable fact 
that the most drunken nations in Europe are also the very 
nations that are least addicted to crimes of blood, and if sobri- 
ety is to be accounted as the chief preservative against crimi- 
nality, we ought to find a very low percentage of offenses 
amongst the temperate communities in the south of Europe. 
As a matter of fact, it is these communities which present the 
blackest criminal records, and although international statistics 
are not capable of being used for purposes of exact comparison, 
they at least possess the merit of making it perfectly plain 
that sober communities are just as criminally disposed as com- 
munities which contain a large percentage of drunkards. 

The relations between nationality and crime have been 
exhaustively dealt with by Colajanni, who arrives at the con- 
clusion that the varying degrees of criminality among different 
Quetelet, 
on the other hand, considers nationality one of the most essen- 
The question is one 
which is rather dificult to decide, inasmuch as the criminal 


peoples are not to be ascribed to racial differences. 
tial factors in the production of crime. 


characteristics of a community may be attributed with equal 
plausibility either to nationality or to social and economic 
conditions. It is, however, certain that different nations have 
different temperaments, and that the highest percentage of 
offenses against the person is committed by not-blooded peo- 
ple. The existence of this fact would seem to show that 
nationality is not without some influence on the propensity to 
crime, but the precise extent of this influence it is of course 
impossible to determine. 


THE BERLIN “PENNEN” AND “SCHLAFBURSCHEN.” 
PAUL LINDENBERG. 
Folkebladet, Christiania, September. 

OUSE-RENT is so high in Berlin that very many people 
H try to reduce it by letting rooms by the day or night, or 
for a longer period. Those that hire rooms for the night only 
are in the lower classes, called “ Schlafburschen ” and “ Schlaf- 
miadchen,” and are as a rule, the greatest enemies to public 
morals, Usually they are poor laborers, but as their numbers 
are thousands, the criminals can easily hide among them. The 
owners of the cheap lodgings do not care the least who comes 
so long as he pays the price of the bunk; they do not make 
regular reports to the police, and often neglect it entirely. 
For months, or weeks at least, the criminals may thus hide 
themselves. These night-guests, who pretend to be out of 
work, are often employed in the houses, receiving a small com- 
pensation. The “ Schlafburschen ” or “ Schlafmadchen ” take 
their Jandlady into their confidence, and tell her that they 
have been fined for a minor offense, and are unable to pay the 
fine ; they ask her protection, and pay for it in work of some 
kind, They easily escape detection, of course, for who thinks 
of counting and watching the inmates of a louse, when there 
are hundreds of them. They go and come without causing 
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any suspicion. In short, they are lost to the police, and may 
carry on their criminal] pursuits. 

The “ Pennen,” low drinking-resorts, are other favorite and 
comparatively safe hiding-places for criminals. They are very 
numerous in Berlin. They offer lodgings of the worst kind for 
the poorest of the poor. The lodger is hidden away in some 
cellar, a shed, an old stable,and pays 35 Pfennings per night for 
the sleeping-place. One can readily imagine what it must be. 
It isa place of filth and vice. 

Of other hiding-places are to be mentioned the ‘‘ Homes for 
the Poor,” though the lodgers here have to show their papers, 
but as they can steal or borrow such papers, they easily escape 
detection fora while. Berlin has four ‘‘ Homes for the Poor,” 
erected and managed by “‘ Evangelischer Verein fiir kirchliche 
Zwecke,” and criminal processes have shown that the most 
dangerous fiends to human society have hidden in them. 
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THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTIC 
4 LITERATURE. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


OF FRENCH 


Revue Bleue, Paris, October. 


T is assuredly, it will be said, both a rash and imprudent 
undertaking, as well as one which at first sight seems quite 
useless, to propose to express or sum up ina single word the 
essential characteristic ofa literature so extensive, so rich, above 
all, so diverse, as that of France. What connection, in truth, 
can be found between a romance of the Round Table, like the 
Chevalier au lion of Chrétien of Troyes, for example, and the 
Maitre de Forges,ot Dott-on le dire, or some other vaudeville of 
Eugene Labiche or Edmond Goncourt? In these everything 
is different, even to the language, and still more, the authors 
themselves, without speaking of times and places. 

This objection can be easily answered. If it be not abso- 
lutely, mathematically true that a great literature is the ade- 
quate expression of the genius of a race, and the history of 
that literature the faithful summary of its whole civilization, 
the opposite of that proposition is, without any manner of 
doubt, still less true. Whatever difference an interval of six or 
seven centuries has brought about between a troubadour of 
the twelfth century and a contemporary writer of vaudevilles, 
there must, nevertheless, be, of necessity, some relations 
between them. May I be allowed to add that in Europe, where, 
during the last thousand years only, so many races have been 
mingled and founded, it is perhaps more through their litera- 
ture than anything else that the great historic nationalities 
hive become conscious of themselves? There would be no 
Italy if there were not something in common between Dante 
and Alfieri; there would be no Germany if there were not still 
to-day at the base of everything German something of Luther. 

Suppose, for instance, the essential character of Italian lit- 
erature to be thatit is what may be called artistic. This 
characteristic alone distinguishes and separates it immediately 
from all the great modern literatures,—from the French as well 
as the German, from the English as well as the Spanish,—in 
all of which, doubtless, works of art abound, but among them 
you find very few designed in a regular and artistic form, in 
which the author, like Ariosto or Tasso, proposes only to fol- 
low a poetic caprice or realize a dream of beauty. 

Let us take another example, and say that the essential 
cnaracteristic of Spanish literature is that of being chival- 
resque. Is it not true that its whole hietory is illuminated by 
this adjective as by a ray of light? The epics of the Roman- 
cero, the romances in the style of Amadzs,; the dramas of 
Calderon and Vega, even modern Spanish productions, have a 
family likeness, the hereditary feature which bears witness to 
their common origin, that Castilian punto d'onore, of which the 
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exaggeration, sometimes sublime and sometimes grotesque, is 
met with everywhere under manifold forms. 

The essential character of French literature it is more difficult 
to determine. Not that our natienal literature is more orginal 
than any other, or, above all, richer in great works and great 
men. Nothing would be more impertinent than such a claim, 
If the Spaniards have no Moliére and the English no Voltaire, 
we, on the other hand, have neither a Cervantes nor a Shake- 
speare. Yet French literature is beyond question the most 
abundant or the most voluminous, not to say the most fertile, 
of modern literatures. Moreover, it is the oldest of these, and 
we Can Say, without any vanity, that neither Dante in Italy, nor 
Chaucer iu England have hesitated to confess what they owe, 
the one to our troubadours, the other to the anonymous 
authors of our fad/zaux. It is, however, the very qualities of 
French literature which make it difficult to characterize it by 
a single word, 

Nevertheless, if in defining French literature you take into 
consideration its qualities of method, and clearness of logic 
and precision, of elegance and politeness, the enumeration of 
which has become almost commonplace, and say that out 
literature is essentially soczad/e or socéa/, although you might 
not perhaps express the whole truth, you would not, unless | 
am much mistaken, be far out of the way. Prose writers and 
even poets—from Chrétien of Troyes, whom I have just named, 
to Mr. Francois Coppée, from Froissart or Commines to the 
author of the Esfrzt des lots—hardly anyone in France, has 
written except with an eye on society, without ever separating 
the expression of his thought from consideration of the public 
to whom he addressed himself, without, consequently, even 
separating the art of writing from the art of pleasing, of per- 
suading, of convincing. 

The first and principal object of our great writers, at all 
times, has been to be read. It was not the universality of the 
French language which alone procured or prepared the univer- 
sality of its literarure, but, on the contrary, it was the universal+ 
ity of its literature which has been the cause of the universality 
of the French language. Civilized Europe has not read* 
Rabelais and Montaigne, Voltaire and Rousseau, because they 
were French; it has rather studied French, in order to be able 
to read the Essazs of Montaigne and the Contrar social of 
Rousseau. The consequence is plain enough. If the French 
language has become clearer and more logical, more precise 
and more polished than any other, it was not so originally, and 
had not in itself any peculiar reason for becoming so. All the 
honor for that belongs to our great writers. It was they who 
have made it such, and, if they have made it such, it was in 
order to render it more suitable for the social function which 
at all times they have assigned to literature. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WISE WORDS. 
JOHN DeNNIs. 
Leisure Hour, London, October. 

Fes creative imagination, for fertility of resources, for tragie 
strength, for humorous fancy, and for command of lan- 
guage, Shakespeare, by general consent, is the supreme, poet off 
the world. This expressive dramatist has scarcely left a word 
or circumstance connected with the ordinary affairs of life, 
unfitted with a phrase, and these phrases are “familiar in our 
mouths as household words.” Men pass them to and fro in 
common talk, unmindful perhaps of the source whence they 
come, but what a loss these would be to the art of conversa- 
tion if we were suddenly deprived of them! Shakespeare's 
prodigality of language is almost as wonderful as his flights of 
imagination, and homely people, undazzled by his poetry, can 

appreciate his rare sagacity and proverbial wisdom. 
Shakespeare, it is true, lived in a coarse age, and sometimes, 
like Queen Elizabeth herself, used coarse language. Thereare 
scenes in his dramas which every faithful lover of the poet 
must regret, but, compared with the dramatists of the period, 
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his elevatiou of tone is as remarkable as the superiority of his 
genius. He kept as Coleridge said, the high road of life and 
“never rendered that amiable, which religion and reason 
taught us to detest; he never clothed vice in the garb of vir- 
tue; never used what was faulty for a faulty purpose.” It has 
been said that we do not know whether he was a Roman Cath- 
olic or a Protestant—and this is true ; but this, at least, we do 
know, that the things which are lovely and of good report, 
were always treated by Shakespeare with reverence. He shows 
no liking for “the falsehood of extremes,” and no inclination, 
mighty though he was in intellect, to forsake the old paths for 
new ones. No poet has ever portrayed women of a more 
radiant and fearless purity; and in looking at the sweet pic- 
tures of Perdita and Imogen, of Miranda and Cordelia, of 
Juliet and Desdemona, of Rosalind and Viola, and of many 
another fair lady in his wonderful gallery, it is difficult to believe, 
they are nothing more than the exquisite creations of a consum- 
mate artist. And then, howthoroughly manly are Shakespeare’s 
men! and, whether good or bad, how real! 

To write of Shakespeare’s characters is a well-nigh exhaust- 
less theme. I propose here to dwell only on a single phase of 
Shakespeare’s genius, namely on the weight and wisdom of 
his sayings. 

His homely wisdom is as conspicuous as his poetical genius, 
and the two blend .harmoniously. How true, for instance, is 
the saying that ‘‘every one can master a grief but he that has 
it,” and how ‘true, also, is the kindred thought, poetically 
expressed : 

’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow; 
But no man’s virtue or sufficiency 

To be so moral when he shall endure 

The like himself. 


The distinction between knowing what is right and doing 
it, is frequently made by Shakespeare, and nowhere is it more 
sharply defined than in the familiar saying, “It is easier to tell 
twenty what were good to be done, than to be one of the 
twenty to follow your own teaching.” 

Pclonius’s counsel to his son, 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 
could not be expressed more pithily. Indeed, Ophelia’s father, 
despite the garrulity of senile decay, has a heart full of wise 
Saws. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel, 
might well have come from the lips of Lord Bacon. 

It has been said of the poet Shelley that he seemed to be 
destitute of conscience, and there are living writers who assert 
that conscience and the sense of responsibility are the dreams 
of superstition. Shakespeare writes in quite another strain, 
and no poet has depicted more fully the burden and the terrors 
of guilt. “The web of our life is a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together,” but the worst ills that befall a man are those caused 
by his own sins and follies. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us, 


is the reflection of Edgar in “ King Lear.” ‘“O, coward con- 
science, how dust thou afflict me,” cries Richard III., and then 
he adds: 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Take what subject we will, and Shakespeare has something 
wise and truthful to utter about it. When Cymbeline asks the 
physician for some poisons that he may try the effect of them 

On such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human). 
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he replies in words that have not lost their significance : 


Your highness shall from this practice but make hard 

Your heart. 
What saying of any writer who ever lived has been realized 
more generally and vividly than Shakespeare’s, ‘‘ Mercy is twice 
blessed ; it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

Some of the noblest thoughts in Shakespeare come from 
woman's lips. It is Portia, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” who 
says, 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 
and again, 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
The note of patriotism, too, rings clearly in Shakespeare: 
This England never did nor ever shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
What insight into life’s bitterest experiences there is in the 
saying that 
When sorrows come they come not single file, 
But in battalions. 
And his philosophy! 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

But Shakespeare stands upon the mountain heights of 
poetry, not for his wise sayings, though they are scattered 
through all his works, but for the power that enabled him to 
body forth the form of things unknown, and give to airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name. 


ALEXANDER IVANOFF. 
Jac. AHRENBERG. 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, September. 
a 


TRAUSS’S “Life of Jesus” made such an impression 
upon Ivanoff that he resolved to go to Germany to see 
Strauss, and get his ideas upon the subject of the painting, 
“Christ Before the People.” He carried out his purpose, but 
not with any satisfactory result. Strauss spoke in Latin, and 
Ivanoff in Italian, but they barely understood each other, for, 
as Ivanoff said, “I do not understand Latin, and Strauss 
knows but little of Italian.” However, Ivanoff broke with his 
past, both religiously and zsthetically. He became a revolu- 
tionist in ideas. In 1848 he stood in intimate relations to 
Alexander Herzen. In 1857 he wrote to Herzen, in London, 
that he would visit him to get new ideas, and to be helped to 
understand his call. Ivanoff actually managed to go to Lon- 
don to see Herzen. His conflict was with himself, because he 
thought he could not paint religious pictures, for the reason 
that he disbelieved in the historical reality of Christianity. The 
superintendence of the paintings in the St. Isaac Church in St. 
Petersburg was offered him, but was refused for the same 
reason. “I could have no respect,” he said, “for myself if I 
worked in the Lord's temple with a doubting soul. Rather 
will 1 be poor than touch a brush in that condition.” His 
large painting was about finished at this time. He had made 
twenty-six sketches of it, and some were thoroughly worked 
out. Together with drafts for single figures on it, his sketches 
numbered more than two hundred forthat one painting. It was 
sent to St. Petersburg, and Ivanoff followed later, 

Ivanoff's repute preceded him. When he arrived home, he 
found himself famous, The foundation of this fame he owed 
to Gogol, who had written from Rome that Ivanoft's painting 
was a “creation” and unlike anything since the days of 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. Gogol was at that time in 
his mystical period and represented Ivanoff as the forerunner 
of ‘‘ the Slavic-Russian people’s world-renewing mission.” As 
such he praised him before the leaders of the Slavophile’s 
Society, just then started in Moscow. Professor Pogodin 
also praised Ivanoff. The public began to believe in the painter, 
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and Ivanofi’s fame was settled when the highly gifted, but fan- 
tastic N. F. Chomjakoff, the father of Slavophilism, wrote in 
the Ausskaja Besseda, that “ Ivanoff is a great soul, born from 
the depths of the Russian people’s spirit, and full of a power- 
ful religious consciousness. He is a great artist, who in this 
apostate age has created a true art and has re€mbodied the 
Christian ideals and dogmas, and thereby laid the foundation 
of Russian painting and a new world-art.” 

In 1858 Ivanoff returned to St. Petersburg and was féted 
everywhere. But he was very unhappy. Modern society stood 
in too great contrast to his ideas and mode of life. He was 
presented to the Emperor, who complimented him upon his 
work. The Czarina promised to buy his painting for 10,000 
rubles and give him a yearly stipend of 2,000 rubles. Before 
the sale, Ivanoff died of cholera nostras, July 3, 1858. His 
painting was finally bought by the State for 15,000 rubles and 
sent to a museum in Moscow. 


THREE CENTURIES OF OXFORD. 


Macmillan's Magazine, London, October. 


HERE are some who remember Oxford best for the sake 
T of its amusements and its social life, others as the scene 
of academic triumphs, and the patron of studies in which they 
still find their chief solace; while others again are more affected 
by the memory of that great religious movement of which 
Oxford was so long the centre, and of which the echoes have 
not yet died away. All alike, however, look back upon 
Oxford with a kind and a degree of interest inspired by no 
other spot and no other institution in the world. Reminis- 
cences of Oxford can never pall upon them; book after book 
and essay after essay may continue to be written on the sub- 
ject through the coming years without the authors ever hav- 


‘ing to complain of a dearth of readers or a decline of sym- 


pathy. 

The volume just published by the Oxford Historical So- 
ciety, should therefore command a wide attention, It begins 
with reminiscenses of Sir Thomas Bodley, who matriculated in 
1559, and ends with those of the present Lord Brabourne, who 
took his degree in 1851. It does not profess to present us 
with any original matter, the book being merely a collection of 
passages selected from the writings of Oxford men relating to 
their university careers; but, as bringing together within a 
small compass the experience of so large a number of compe- 
tent witnesses differing so widely from each other in opinions, 
characters, and tastes, and covering the whole period of from 
the end of the Reformation in the 16th Century to the begin- 
ning of the great change, which has so materially affected the 
University of Oxford in the 19th, the book has a value of its 
own quite apart from the elements of interest to which we have 
already referred. 

When Oxford was at the height of her reputation as a medi- 
zval university, nobody dreamed of going there except for 
purposes of study. Students of all ages and countries flocked 
of their own accord to her famous lecture-rooms, inspired by 
literary curiosity, and not sent there for the sake of education 
and discipline. Such, we mean, was the general character of 
the place, and it is one which many have been anxious to 
revive. They have not liked to see in Oxford only a kind of 
upper public-school. But the changes they regret were brought 
about by causes which it would have been very difficult to 
counteract. It is necessary only to name the invention of 
printing, which, by reducing the value of oral teaching, natu- 
rally diminished the number of students who came to Oxford 
from abroad, or from the remote parts of Great Britain to 
listen to the famous teachers. But it seems to us that the 
transformation of Oxford University from its medizval to its 
modern form was only one part of the great social, religious, 
and political revolution which began with the Tudors. In the 
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first place, with the cessation of the Wars of the Roses, and 
the diminution of the baronial households, a change gradually 
took place in the education of the English aristocracy. Fora 
long time the old idea survived that the profession of arms 
was the only one becoming a gentleman who did not care to 
be a priest. But though the idea survived, the practice founded 
on it naturally began to die out when war ceased to be the 
almost constant occupation of the governing classes. A classi- 
cal education instead of a military education now became the 
hall-mark of a gentleman. 

The Reformation divided Oxford into religious parties, 
The Civil War made her a political partisan. Two new inter- 
ests were thus created; two new passions were kindled within 
the University, which it would be only natural to conclude 
must have interfered with that exclusive devotion to learning 
which had prevailed during her earlier days. When Oxford 
became a centre of political and religious agitation, literature 
had only half her love. , 

But it is a mistake to suppose that their laxity was what 
many people suppose it to have been who found their ideas 
upon the reports of Gibbon and Lord Eldon. One of the 
most interesting chapters in the volume is the vindication of 
Magdalen College from the aspersions cast on it by Gibbon. 
That Oxford was not the castle of indolence which those who 
know it only from the imperfect and prejudiced reports of one 
great man, and the odzter dictum of another, have been tempted 
to believe, is, we think, pretty certain. 

What must have made a great difference in the life of Oxford 
in the last century was the number of men who continued to 
reside there after they had taken their degrees, constituting a 
kind of society wholly unknown in later times. Down to the 
middle of the present century, indeed, and still later, the old- 
fashioned Fellow, whose college was his home, and who spent 
his life within its walls, was not unknown. Buta hundred and 
fifty years ago, men of much the same stamp were to be found 
among the resident Masters and Bachelors who were not Fel- 
lows. These, if they did not stay at Oxford all their lives, 
stayed often for a good many years, and helped to give a char- 
acter to the University, somewhat different from what we are 
accustomed to ourselves. Now Oxford is one gigantic school, 
composed entirely of pupils and teachers. 





THE WORTH OF A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


ANDREW P. PEABODY, OF THE CLASS OF 1826, HARVARD 
COLLEGE, 
The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Boston, October to 
December. 


HE division of labor, essential to industrial thrift and pros- 
perity, has always been regarded as tending to minimize 
the manhood of the operator. As Adam Smith says, the man 
who makes the tenth part of a pin is much less of a man than 
he who makes the whole pin. For good or evil. this system is 
now Carried, and will be more thoroughly carried, into the liberal 
professions and into most of the departments of life that 
require generous culture and well-trained art or-skill. Special- 
ization is or will be the prevailing rule and habit wherever it is 
practicable. If I want a lawyer to look up a title, to make my 
will, to take care of a trust-fund, or to prosecute a trespasser, 
I shall not go, as I should formerly have gone, to the same 
man, but to a different man for each of these: purposes. My 
family physician no longer has charge, as he would have had 
fifty years ago, of my teeth, my eyes, my ears, or even of my 
lungs, if they are seriously diseased. An ever larger propor- 
tion of the foremost men in every calling are becoming spe- 
cialists, and it is the professions in which’ this is impossible 
that are least progressive. 
Torthis trend of the world’s life, the university must conform 
or else fall behind the age, Young men will no longer tread a 
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curriculum beaten by every foot; but in the vast range of pos- 
sible studies they will prefer those which look most directly to 
their destined positions or vocations. The elective system 
has thus become a necessity. 

Specialization has its perils, no less for the lawyer and the 
scientific man than for the pinmaker. The mere specialist 
dwindles as a man, even though he become more skilled in 
insight or in handicraft. Still more, even in his own depart- 
ment, if he improves as a manipulator he degenerates as a 
knower and a thinker. 

Now, a young man who begins very early his professional or 
technical training is confined to a single class of subjects, and 
to the society of those whose limitations are like his own ; and 
the more thoroughly he does his required work from day to 
day, the less does he see, and learn, and know beyond it. 

The university student is, or ought to be, independent of these 
narrowing influences. In the first place, his preparatory course 
lays for him a foundation of such knowledge as he needs in 
each and all of the higher walks of life—a foundation perhaps 
not so deep as in earlier time, but—what is of far greater 
importance—very much broader, and destined before long vir- 
tually to include what used to be the studies of the Freshman 
year. In the next place, the faithful student, while chiefly 
occupied with but: few of the large range of electives open to 
him, in part purposely, in still greater part unconsciously, 
becomes more or less conversant with many other topics within 
that range, through intercourse with fellow-students, by uni- 
versity lectures which often draw large audiences, and from the 
atmosphere of the place, which is laden which the blended 
aroma of divers and unlike cultures, and with which he 
breathes in knowledge without knowing whence or how. Such 
acquisitions are indeed “a little learning,” which, however, is 
not a “dangerous thing,” but enfinently desirable when one is 
aware that it is little, hopes to make it more, and has eye, ear, 
and mind open to the opportunities of increasing it. 

Then, too, the methods of the university teach a student 
how and where to look for the information that he needs, 
which is often of immeasurably more importance than a large 
yet circumscribed amount of exact knowledge which cannot 
be increased at will. 

A university man has the added advantage of adequate 
means for a due self-estimate. He can know, if he will, his 
comparative standing with those of his own profession, and 
well-educated men in general. One who gains superior cul- 
ture in less direct ways is liable, on the one hand, to undue 
self-conceit and self-glorification, and, on the other hand, 
fully as often, to an injuriously low appreciation of his own 
attainments, merits, and claims. 

The chief objection to university education is that it brings 
men too late into active life. The true way of meeting this 
objection is to shorten the period of the preparatory course. 
School-life is more thon half wasted. Vacations and holidays 
take up a full third of it, while not play, but the serious busi- 
ness that is made of play, usurps a large proportion of the 
remaining two-thirds, Fifty years ago, when three years, 
often shortened to two, sufficed to fit a boy for college, the 
amount of close, hard study—whether to the best purpose or 
not—was very much greater than is now spread over six years. 
There was enough of play then, too; but it was play, not 
work; mere recreation, not an organized system of inter- 
school contests, involving in its management fully as much 
of thought and labor as is required inthe schoolroom. Break- 


‘ing down from overwork was then seldom heard of,—very 


much less frequent than severe, sometimes lifelong, and even 
fatal, injury from baseball or football. Not only the interests 
of the university, but the permanent well-being and well-doing 
of those who are to perform for society its most arduous and 
precious work, demand that the acquisition of knowledge, and 
still more of scholarly habits, become again, as it has almost 
ceased to be, the foremost occupation of the school-boy. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE NITROGEN OF THE AIR AND PLANTS. 
Cu. Er. GUIGNET. 
Le Magazin Pittoresque, Paris, Oetober 15. 
I. 


HE life of man is intimately connected with the life of 
plants. Our food consists of plants: directly, under the 
form of grains or fleshy fruits, of leaves, or of roots; indirectly, 
when we employ vegetables to nourish the animals which we 
use for food. 

Unless we live like the Esquimaux on fish, seal oil, and whale 
oil, it is not apparent how we could yet along without vege- 
tables. 

Without the sun there would be no vegetation. It may be 
said, then, that we are not only warmed,but nourished by the sun. 
That is why the worship of the sun represents the rational 
religion of primitive peoples, to employ the judicious expression 
of Mr. Berthelot, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Under the influence of the sun. vegetation derives 
from the air a portion of its elements. 

The air—which the ancients regarded as a simple or ele- 
mentary body—is a mixture of two gases, A hundred quarts 
of air contain twenty-one quarts of oxygen, and seventy-nine 
quarts of nitrogen. The former promotes respiration and 
combustion ; it quickly relights a match which has no mark of 
being afire save a red point. Nitrogen possesses quite different 
properties ; at first sight it resembles air or oxygen, but it 
extinguishes a lighted match, and no animal which inhales it 
can live. Hence the name of azote, which it formerly bore in 
English, and still retains in French, derived from the Greek, 
and meaning something inimical to life. 

It is necessary to remind my readers that the name gas 
(from the word ge?zst, spirit) is given to every body which 
resembles air. All gases, however, can be reduced to a liquid, 
and even a solid state, if they are sufficiently cooled and com- 
pressed. This great discovery was made in 1877, by Mr. 
Cailletet, Member of the Institute; and, a little while after, 
through a different method, by Mr. Raoul Pietet. 

Until recent years it was thouglit that nitrogen was an zver¢ 
gas, which played no active part in vegetation; but facts 
established by long scientific researches prove the contrary. 

More than thirty years ago Mr. George Ville. an eminent 
Professor of the Museum, the ardent apostle of chemical 
manures in France, demonstrated that the nitrogen of the air is 
directly absorbed by plants. He was warmly opposed, how- 
ever, by the distinguished agriculturist, Boussingault, who 
brought over to his view the majority of savants and the best 
instructed agriculturists. 

By a long series of experiments, made with perfect preci- 
sion, Mr. Berthelot (whose name is an authority in the worid 
of chemistry) has absolutely confirmed what Mr. Ville declared 
to be the result of his own labors. Several foreign chemists 
and agriculturists—Messrs. Hellriegel, Wilforth, and others— 
have reached the same conclusion. 

To understand clearly the part played by atmospheric 
nitrogen in vegetation, it is necessary to understand what is 
meant by free nitrogen, ammontacal nitrogen, nitric nitrogen, 
and organic nitrogen. 

Free nitrogen is that of the air, which is simply mixed with 
oxygen. It has, over the other two kinds of nitrogen, the 
enormous advantage of costing nothing. This advantage, 
however, would amount to nothing, ifthe air were inert, which, 
happily for us, it is not. 

Ammoniacal nitrogen is nitrogen combined with hydrogen, 
such as is found in ordinary ammonia. This ammonia is a 
base which is combined with acids: with sulphuric acid it yields 
sulphate of ammonia so much used as a manure and contain- 
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ing twenty-one per cent. of ammoniacal nitrogen ; with carbolic 
acid it gives carbonate of ammonia, and so on. 

Nitric nitrogen is nitrogen combined with oxygen and not 
simply mingled with it, as in the air. The principal combina- 
tion of nitrogen and oxygen is nitric acid. This acid is com- 
bined with bases and forms nitrates: as the nitrate of potash 
(known as nitre or saltpetre); nitrate of soda (known as salt- 
petre of Chili), which is imported in enormous quantities, and 
which is used in the manufacture of nitric acid and nitrates, 
for fertilizing land and the like. 

When nitrogen is employed as a manure, it is nearly always 
under the form either of ammoniacal nitrogen or nitric nitro- 
gen. Under both forms it bears about the same value in the 
manure market. If you buy for manure 1oo kilogrammes of 
pure sulphate of ammonia, that represents 21 kilogrammes of 
ammoniacal nitrogen. In 100 kilogrammes of pure nitrate of 
soda there are 16 kilogrammes of nitrogen. From these figures, 
it is clear that, the price of both being equal, it is better to use 


the sulphate of ammonia for manure, since it is richer in. 


nitrogen. 


SERPENTS AND SPERM-WHALES. 
STANISLAS MEUNIER. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, October 15. 

URING the last three months some of the gentlemen con- 
D nected with the Museum of Natural History at Paris have 
given to the world interesting results of their observations. 

The learned Professor of Herpetology at the Museum, Léon 
Vaillant, describes the diet of a serpent, more than twenty 
feet long, which has been on exhibition at the Jardin des 
Plantes since the month of August, 1885. Upto the end of 1891, 
this reptile had eaten thirty-four times, that is, on an average, 
five times a year. The largest number of times in one year 
that the snake took food was in 1886, when he ate seven times. 
Nearly always the food consisted of male and female goats of 
small size or yonng. Three times, however, the repast was 
composed of rabbits, and once of a goose. 

The feeding of the serpent, which will eat nothing but what 
is alive, offers an uncommon spectacle, and many persons 
request to have notice of the times when the creature feeds, 
so as to witness the feeding. Yet the lightning-like rapidity 
with which the reptile seizes its prey produces a painful 
impression. 

A propos of the volume which can, by means of distention, 
enter the stomach of serpents, Professor Vaillant relates what 
follows: 

A French viper was put in the same cage with a horned 
viper. As these individuals, although belonging to different 
species, were of the same size, the French viper having been 
perhaps a trifle the stronger, it was supposed that these rep- 
tiles would live amicably side by side. Nevertheless the horned 
viper, during the following night, swallowed his companion in 
captivity, and in order to accomodate this prey so dispropor- 
tionate to itself, its body was distended to such a degree that 
the scales, instead of touching each other laterally and even 
overlapping each other a little, as in its normal condition, 
were separated, leaving between the longitudinal rows of them 
a space equal to their own breadth. All the same, digestion 


proceeded regularly and the viper did not appear to have suf- 
fered in the least. 

Talking of digestion, it may be noticed that the bits of mat- 
ter so much sought after by makers of perfumery under the 
name of ambergris, are, it is now agreed by scientific men, the 
residue of digestion or rather calculus formed in the extreme 
part of the intestines of sperm-whales. Professor George 
Pouchett has received for the Museum a very precious collec- 
tion of this singular substance, of which he has made a 
thorough study. The result of his observations shows, that 
despite the sometimes considerable difference in the appear- 
ance of different specimens, they are always constituted alike. 
They result from the juxtaposition of very fine crystals, clearly 
revealed by polarized light, which enables us always to dis- 
tinguish true amber from its numberless imitations. 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND TRAINING. 
Justus GAULE. 
Die Nation, Berlin, October. 

N every one of us the mental and physical characteristics are 
in great measure conditioned by training. Along with 
mother-milk we have drunk in freely the milk of our step- 
mother, habit, and no one of us can say how much he owes to 
heredity, and how much to the influences of post-natal environ- 
ment. We may be credited with originality and personal 
opinions, but we all “ talk book” and are modeled on the same 
type, like Queen Mandanbane in the “ Triumph of Sensibility.” 

Recent experiments in hypnotism have illustrated the facility 
with which, under favorable conditions, the views of one per- 
son may be authoritatively impressed upon another as his own. 
These conditions are actually realized in childhood, in the 
school. From our first entrance into the world. our opinions 
are moulded by the conditions of environment. These are 
sufficiently varied to tend to a measure of individuality, but 
passing through the mill of the school, we emerge alike in views 
as in costume, 

To determine how much of individuality survives the proc- 
ess would be interesting, but we are hardly yet in a position 
to undertake the investigation of the influence exercised by 
the mass upon the individual. There is, however a depart- 
ment of the subject in which we can pursue our investigations 
on safe grounds—the influence of special pursuits. 

Go to a parade-ground where a squad of raw recruits, fresh 
drafted from the agricultural districts are being drilled for the 
army. Note how they carry themselves, note the dullness of 
their expression, the slowness and ungainliness of their move- 
ments, their inability to stop together at the command “ Halt!” 
and then contrast them with a similar body of men who have 
been two years under drill. You will see that these latter have 
the eye brighter, the skin clearer, the motions more prompt, 
the bearing more erect, the step more assured, the play of 
features more lively, the fingers more supple, and other groups 
of muscles more developed. The awkward young clodhopper 
has been transformed into the brisk citizen-soldier. And the 
change is not merely in externals, there is a correspondingly 
increased activity of mind, a wider mental horizon, anda form- 
ation of new tastes. In appearance, and in fact, he is a new 
man. And so in every other pursuit, physical or mental, the 
necessary training induces types of men all modified in con- 
formity with their pursuits. Even national types may be 
equally ascribed to influences of environment, the most power- 
ful of which is, of course, the already established type. There 
must, nevertheless, be a limit to the moulding power of these 
influences. We can hardly ascribe to them the blonde hair, 
the blue eyes, and long heads so essentially characteristic of 
the Germanic race. There must be some constitutional factors 
in man, impervious to the influences of environment, The 
problem has been much discussed in recent times, but no satis- 
factory solution has been offered. My object in the present 
paper is to endeavor to contribute something to its solution. 

The first perceptible change induced by practice in the 
gymnasium is enlargement of the muscles. The old fibres of 
which it was composed are enlarged and strengthened, and 
new ones are added to it. This in turn is due to the fact that 
the blood from which they derive their nourishment flows into 
them in proportion to the activity of their function. The more 
blood is used up in building up the muscles, the keener is the 
appetite, the more energetic the performance of the function 
of digestion, and conversion of the nutritive matter into food, 
and the greater the capacity of the muscles for renewed activ- 
ity. Again the more actively the muscles are exercised, the 
more freely are the waste products of combustion got rid of. 
But while every group of muscles in the body is capable of 
being thus developed by a systematic course of training which 
shall call them all into activity, the capacity of any one set of 
them to undergo exceptional development by exercise while 
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other sets receive merely sufficient nourishment to maintain 
them 7n statu quo, suggests at once immense possibilities of 
changes induced by habit, especially by those habits neces- 
sitated by the various pursuits of life by which the muscles 
employed are not merely enlarged and strengthened, but 
acquire a special aptitude which in time becomes almost 
automatic. 

This development of physical capacities, due immediately 
to exercise, and the consequent inflow of an enhanced measure 
of nutriment, may be ascribed with a certain measure of justice 
to the nutritive food taken. But that alone does not satisfac- 
torily account for development and enhanced capacity. The 
physiologist wants to know in what form the enhanced capac- 
ity presents itself. He wants to know what gives the muscle 
power to draw nutriment from the blood. In the process of 
muscular development there is an important change in the 
inter-relations of many of the complex organic molecules. The 
muscles become richer in these molecules by training. This is 
not due to the nutriment—not to the blood—but to that which 
sets the muscles in action—the nerves. The muscle has no 
innate capacity of originating its own development, its activi- 
ties are dependent on, and conformed to, the activities of the 
motor nerves, the channels of transmission of nervous energy 
from the brain. The function of the nerves is not simply that 
of the electric wire or pneumatic tube. From facts partly 
familiar, partly recently discovered, I conclude confidently that 
the nerves are not mere instruments, but play an active part in 
the transmission of messages. And this activity, precisely as 
with the muscles, attracts a greater amount of nutrition, 
attended with a building up of the nerve-substance, and 
enhancement of nerve-capacity. The muscles cannot surpass 
ia development the nerves which control them, the muscular 
conditions which favor growth being dependent on nervous 
action. 

So, then, muscular development is traced to its source in nerv- 
ous activity ; and following this to its source we are guided to the 
entrances of the organism, the skin, and the organs of sense. 
Here at these entrances the forces of the outer world which 
environ us, knock and hammer unceasingly. We cannot 
emancipate nor withdraw ourselves from their influence. Ever 
they stand at the boundary line which severs them from the 
vital forces within us, which resist their intrusion. The resis- 
tance of this intrusion is the condition of our existence. 

Of the existence of these external forces we know only by 
confronting them in strife. What we call a sense-impression, 
is really an impression, that is to say, it has really produced a 
change, however trifling, at the surface of the body. Our 
weapons, our soldiers in this strife are our nerves ; it is they 
which maintain the necessary resistance, it is through their 
agenicy that we repair the impressions made by the outer 
world on our surface. The more vigorous the assault, the 
more energetic is the defense, and the greater the nervous 
capacity of resistance developed. 

For this nervous capacity develops in the ratio of the task 
it is called on to perform, is in fact developed by the assaults 
upon the organism. Here, then, we have traced muscular 
development to its ultimate source in the forces of nature 
which environ us. Training leads to the evolution of types 
adapted to their special environment, because it is the forces 
of envirdnment themselves, which, step by step, produce the 
evolution, 

If these views are correct, the organism will always be found 
adapted to the environment which has moulded it. One might 
go further, and assume that like conditions tend to produce 
uniformity of types. But one must tread cautiously here. The 
tendency would undoubtedly be to the unification of related 
types; but I have already hinted that there are factors which 
impose impassable limitations to the moulding influences of 
environment; a subject to which, perhaps, 1 may on some 

future occasion return. 
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INEBRIETY IN ITS SEVERAL ASPECTS. 
T. L. WRIGHT, M.D. 


Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, Hartford, October. 
IPSOMANIA is a disease of the mind, showing intermit- 
tent periods of latency and activity—the patient, as a 
rule, resuming, in the intervals of his attacks, his normal 
sobriety, regretting his excesses, and being filled with good reso- 
lutions and excellent intentions. During the reign of the dipso- 
maniacal access, however, the insane desire is to achieve 
intoxication. Nothing can overcome or dissuade. “ Theft, 
prostitution even, will not stand in the way of one in the insane 
pursuit of drink. It is in cases such as this that the father 
takes the last piece of property to the dramshop, or else it is 
the mother who, forgetful of her honor, throws aside all shame 

and makes a harlot of herself for a few glasses of brandy.” 

It is customary to impute guilt to any one who voluntarily 
gives the rein to his passions and appetites, knowing the 
recompense to be the loss of honor and the neglect of duty. 
But in the case of the dipsomaniac, it may be presumed, that as 
long as the disease is in the ascendant, the moral sensibilities 
are obscured or dormant; and in that condition the proclivity 
for drink will be unchecked, either by the operations of reason 
or byscruples of conscience. If dipsomania is true insanity, it 
must as such be expected to display insane motives. These of 
course interfere in a very radical manner with rational vclition. 
In truth, they usurp the throne and functions of reason. The 
thorough dipsomaniac does not ‘‘ voluntarily” give way to the 
gratification of his passions and appetites. He is overtaken 
with a morbid impulse of such intensity and force, that it is 
impossible to array against it the subdued mental capacities 
that characterize the predominancy of the insane state. Dip- 
somania must be viewed as a constitutional malady. It may be 
hereditary or it may be acquired. The latter contingency is an 
exhibition of the influence of physical injuries, or of chronic 
diseases when reflected upon the brain. Dipsomania is, there- 
fore, a disease very difficult to cure; yet it is amenable to the 
biological evolutions of the living body; and it may, not 
infrequently, become totally eliminated from the constitution, 
and the patient spontaneously recover. 

Tie length of the intervals between the attacks of dipsoma- 
niac vary in different persons, and even in the same person. 
It may be a few days or weeks, or even months. The tendency 
is, however, for the attacks to come on moreand more fre- 
quently. The disease feeds upon itself; and as drinking 
weakens and distresses the nervous system, the calls for alcohol 
become more urgent and at shorter intervels. 

The dipsomaniacal onset is not without premonitory symp- 
toms. The patient becomes melancholy, depressed, silent, 
isolated. Uneasiness and fretfulness appear. “He has no 
friends,” and he sinks deeper and deeper into despondency. 
His appetite fails, while morbid sensations oppress and disturb 
the physical organism—the whole being finally merged and 
swallowed up in an insatiable craving for alcoholic drinks. 
Sometimes by chance, and again perhaps with a purpose, the 
alcoholic cup finds its way to the lips of a man of unstable and 
quivering nerve. Instantly the galling invitations of the sys- 
tem are allayed. Forebodings cease to disquiet, and a delight- 
ful feeling of repose and self-reliance tranquillizes the body and 
comforts the mind. Pleasing thoughts, grand ideas, glowing 
fancies, fantastic imaginings, witty, absurd, grotesque, brilliant, 
pass through the mind in endless profusion. It is not strange, 
when alcohol produces such effects as these upon a mind nat- 
urally given to trouble and unrest, that a resort should be had 
to its alluring but deceptive influences. The motives of the 
spasmodic drinker in taking alcohol, are never the subjects of 
calm deliberation, and of choice wholly free. 

There is this peculiarity about the drinking of the impulsive 
inebriate: that his potations are only limited by the bounds of 
physical endurance. It is not so much. an appetite for alcohol, 
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as it is an indication of a great and consuming nerve distress 
importunate for relief. 

The dipsomaniac is infatuated with the agreeable experience 
of recent intoxication, and in his wild efforts to obtain the 
full fruition of the alcoholic influence, he becomes speedily 
and profoundly inebriated. He drinks himself into insensi- 
bility, only to awaken and again drink himself into insensibil- 
ity; and this proceeding he repeats for days together, and 
until the utter disorganization of the powers of the stomach 
compel him to desist. It is needless to say that both the 
immediate and remote effects of alcohol fail not to declare 
themselves in the dipsomaniac with peculiar distinctness. We 
have here in due course of time the deleterious influences of 
alcohol upon a system blasted and degenerated, with nerves, 
and glands, and brain structurally ruined and useless in every 
truly physiological sense. 

When the dipsomaniacal diathesis is not of extreme force, 
there is no doubt that by a special effort of the will the patient 
may be enabled to abstain from alcoholic drinks, but he must 
resolve on total abstinence. After the first glass the motive 
for abstinence no longer exists. There is for such persons no 
middle-ground, no compromise. The outcome is victory com- 
plete, resplendent, or it is utter defeat. 


THE SEAT OF LANGUAGE AND LINGUAL DISEASES. 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
Medico-Legal Journal, Vol. X., No. 1. 


O hear a person in ordinary conversation talk about his or 
T her “ memories,” would, no doubt, strike the majority of 
people as an eccentricity of expression, The existence of sepa- 
rate and distinct memories within the human brain, has, how- 
ever, recently been definitely established. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson afforded a good example of the local 
limitation of aphaséa, During the last years of his life, with 
scarcely any indications of mental decline, he experienced great 
difficulty in making himself understood by words. More than 
a score of experiments bore witness to the reality of the local 
habitation of language and its maladies, without convincing 
the scientific world; and the patient investigator of the subject, 
Brocca, encountered the usual mistrust and opposition. 

Very interesting are the corroborating illustrations educed 
by him and by others, and he received positive assurance of 
the trustworthiness of his discovery from the fact that any 
injury done to the little gray patch of cerebral substance on 
the left side of the brain in the third frontal convolution of 
the cerebrum near the Sylvian fissure, occasioned disturbances 
of speech, whereas nothing similar occurred when the right side 
was tampered with. 

As not infrequently happens, the solution of one problem 
cast a ray of light upon other obscure questions, and led, in 
this case, to an acquaintance with the existence of various 
memories. 

There is a lingual visual memory, an auditory memory of 
the same kind, and what may be termed a _ nervo-motor 
memory, whose character is well illustrated by the case of a 
person who, showing perplexity in the recognition of words by 
sight and by sound, discovers that by writing them he recovers 
their lost signification, Visual memory of words when 
impaired has not infelicitously been called mental blindness 
and may coexist with auditory and nervo-motor sanity. 

Of the various memories, that of the ear appears to be ordi- 
narily most active. _In fact there are many persons who never 
represent words to themselves except by the spoken sound 
thereof, and consequently if any injury occurs to their auditory 
mnemonic centre, they are particularly embarrassed in the 
expression of thought, Less frequently we find. people with 
the keenest mental vision.of words, with little power of audi- 
tory remembrance. 

Then, again, we find people in whom none of the mnemonic 
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centres are affected, but merely disabled through lack of con- 
ductive media, when, as sometimes happens, not the gray mat- 
ter, but only the white afferent fibres of the mental apparatus 
have suffered hurt. Such folk sink into a veritable “ slough of 
despond ” in the use of words, misapplying terms, and miscall- 
ing and confusing generally everybody and everything to the 
utter discomfort of themselves and their friends. This condi- 
tion has been called faraphasia, and aptly so, for it certainly 
appears to be an all-around racket. 

If allthe mnemonic centres are deserted, the patient's case is 
desperate, but the paralysis of a single memory may be com- 
pensated by a careful and constant exercise of another; a man 
used to recalling words by sounds only might, for example, on 
being deprived of that faculty, so wisely discipline the visual 
memory as to regain command of intelligent utterance, and 
eventually, even of his lost auditory memory, perhaps through 
the reaction of the one centre upon the other. 

To the terms aphasta, mental blindness, and paraphasia we 
should add ammnesia,a comprehensive designation of mem- 
ory-failure; mental surdity, or deafness, loss of the audi- 
tory memory, and agraphia or agraphy, the inability to exer- 
cise the nervo-motor memory, causing the patient to forget how 
to write while recollecting words in other connections. It is 
curious to remark that, according to Lombroso, all known 
races of men are right-handed, as are ali classes, except the 
criminal; and as the mnemonic nerves decussate Or cross one 
another, on their passage from the cerebrum to the surface, 
the presence of the seat of language on the left side of the 
brain is but another indication of the natural selection that 
rendered hereditary, for the most, the preference of the right 
side over the left in the matter of manual usage. 

What complexity is the outcome of prying into that myste- 
rious Mnemosyne, once regarded as one and indivisible. 


TOUCH AND TASTE IN ANIMALS 

Chambers'’s Journal, London, October. 

© one doubts that animals have sense, but most of us know 
N comparatively little about their senses, 

versal gift ? 





Is sight a uni- 
Do animals recognize each other, and, if so, how? 
Can all creatures, even those low in the scale of creation, hear 
and taste and smell? What is the meaning of the variety of 
sounds, with all their curious inflections, often so unpleasant 
to our ears, that are made by animals? These, and many sim:- 
lar questions, can now be at least partially answered ; for both 
American and English naturalists have been lately working at 
this subject. Although, as Fabricius, the pupil of Linnzeus, said 
many years ago, “ nothing in natural history is more abstruse 
and difficult than an accurate description of the senses of 
animals.” 

By a sense we mean that certain special nerves, on receiving 
an appropriate impulse, convey it to the brain, where it is 
translated (how, is as yet unknown) into its special sensation. 
We usually speak of ourselves as having five senses—smell, 
taste, touch, sight, and hearing. 

In the lower organisms, as the molluscs, the whole outer 
skin is sensitive; but some have also specialized organs of 
touch, These are usually hair-like processes. Thus, jelly-fish 
shoot out numerous threads, when touched, which enable them 
to attack the body pressing them. In fishes, touch is usually 
limited to the lips, parts of the fins,and to special organs 
called “ barbels"; these are long pieces of skin. 

The skin of crustacea and of insects is more or less horny, 
or, as has been said, the bee wears its skeleton outside; but 
even this armor-like surface is sensitive to touch, owing to 
little hairs or projecting, rod-like bodies seated on the coat, 
from the base of which a nerve-fibre passes through into the 
body. These little hairs are very numerous on the antennz 
of insects, and are evidently sense-hairs of some kind, some of 
touch, others of other senses. This sense of toucl: is marvel- 
ously developed in spiders. 

Bats have an extremely keen sense of touch, perhaps the 
most delicate of any creature, and are guided in their flight 
chiefly by this sense. The insect-eating bats have to be on 
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the alert not to starve, and they need this excessive keenness 
of the sense of touch. Sight is useless in the gloom, and it 
appears to be by the minute changes of pressure in the atmos- 
phere that they recognize the approach of their prey. 

Sometimes the chief tactile organ is the tongue, as in snakes; 
sometimes it is the foot, as in climbing reptiles, birds, and even 
some insects. The tails of monkeys are also keenly sensitive ; 
while in cats and other feline creatures the whiskers have the 
most delicate sense of touch, and in rabbits the long hairs on 
their lips, owing to the nerve filaments at their base. Seals 
and walruses,too, have similar sensitive strong whiskers which 
are as useful to them as a staff to a blind man. 

Taste, though the most limited in range of the senses, serves 
a special and useful purpose; for, unless we, in common with 
other living creatures, took pleasure of some kind in our food, 
we might cease to eat, and die of starvation; or, if food had 
no taste, we might unconsciously eat what is unsuitable, or even 
poisonous, 

A singular development of this sense is seen in those insects 
which eat different food when in the larval and when in the 
perfect condition. The butterfly or moth, for instance, would 
not touch the leaf on which it lays its eggs; yet this formsthe 
right food for the grub that will emerge from the egg. It is 
not to be supposed that the butterfly remembers its early exist- 
ence, and reasons from this as to the probable food its young 
will require; so, in a happy tone of satisfaction, we call this 
“instinct,” and think our explanation complete. Is not that 
word, however, used merely to cover our ignorance ; for, after 
all, what is instinct? Who can define it, or say where instinct 
ends and reason begins? 


Many experiments have been made in order to find out 
where the organ of taste is in the lower creation; but it is 
easier to say where it is not. 

Though the exact locality of the sense of taste in zmsects is 
uncertain, we know that groups of cells in the tongue of ani- 
mals, called taste-bulbs, form, in part, the ends of the organs 
of taste. These vary in number, increasing in the higher ani- 
mals; they are very close and exceedingly numerous in man, 
while the tongue of even the cow has some thirty-five thousand 
ofthem. These taste-bulbs were discovered in 1867. It would 
be interesting to know, though I have never seen the question 
discussed, whether each special taste excites a special group of 
nerves, and that only—thus corresponding to the auditory 
nerves. 








RELIGIOUS. 


THE NATIONAL TRAITS OF THE GERMANS AS SEEN 
IN THEIR RELIGION. 


PROFESSOR OTTO FLEIDERER, D.D. 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, October. 


I, 

T may be doubted whether the well-known saying—As the 
man so is his God—can be proved to be true so far as indi- 
viduals are concerned, who hold their faith as the historical 
inheritance of a national religious body. In regard to whole 
nations, however, the saying is doubless correct, only, here, 
too, we must draw a distinction between nations which have 
their religion evolved out of their own inner consciousness, 
and those which have received their religion from foreign 
sources. In the former case alone can an undeniable connec- 
tion between religion and natural character be said to exist; 
in the latter instance, the question arises how much influence 
is to be ascribed to the foreign source, and how much is due 

to racial characteristics. 

The history of Christianity is a continuous proof of this fact. 
Starting from Judaism it underwent a radical change in pass- 
ing over to the Greco-Roman world; and when the Teutonic 
peoples as heirs of the old world received the Christian religion 
as part of its general culture, they in turn gave it a particular 
stamp varying with their-national peculiarities. Especially is 
this true of the Germans, because, commingling less than 
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others with foreign elements, it succeeded in preserving intact 
the national character in speech and custom and was able to 
make Christianity its own in so special a way, that the Chris- 
tian religion as developed by the Germans received a form 
peculiar to that people. 

To pursue this investigation, we must take the heathen 
religion of our German ancestors asa starting point, roting 
those characteristic features which later on develop more 
clearly in the relation of the Germans to Christianity. Our 
next point for consideration is this same relation during the 
Middle Ages. Finally we shall see how, during the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century and its consequences, the Ger- 
man spirit made itself felt to such an extent in the body of 
Christianity, that a new development in the shape of Protest- 
antism arose. 

Il, 

The religion of the early Germans was a crude nature wor- 
ship, similar to that which may have existed among the other 
Indo-Germanic peoples in earliest times. A deep love of 
nature, and a-childishly poetical imagination, peopled hill and 
valley, forest and meadow, with half-human spirits residing in 
the creative powers of nature. In addition to these inferior 
deities there were higher gods, the ruling powers of heaven 
and earth, in whom the personification of the forces of nature 
had developed so far that, besides their significance in this 
respect, they served also as models and representatives of the 
various activities and sogial relations of men. 

At their head stood Odin, or Wodan, the god of the storm- 
wind and of battles; the arbiter of the fate of nations and of 
individuals. Among the warlike Germans, like Indra among 
the Hindus of the Indus Valley, he superseded the common 
Indo-Germanic god of heaven, Dyaus-Tyr. Beside Wodan 
stood Thor, or Donnor, the thunder-god, Freyr, and his con- 
sort or sister, Freia, or Frouwa, the gods of fertility of the 
soil and of human love and marriage. 

These deities were by no means ideals of morality. Wodan 
was guilty of deceit and treachery towards the giants, and 
Freia was not a model of chastity,—the especial virtue of Ger- 
man women. 

But on the other hand, the German saw in his great gods, 
the prototypes of fresh, vigorous strength, and of courage in 
combat, the occupation and delight of his life. The struggle 
of the life-giving and sustaining powers of nature against the 
blighting and annihilating ones was the common feature of 
the Indo-Germanic mythologies. Among the Hindus and 
Greeks this combat was laid in the past, while among the Ger- 
mans (as with the Iranians) it was continually going on, and 
constituted the essence of life in the affairs of gods and men. 
The conditions, both of the life of nature and of society were 
reflected in the religious conceptions of the Germans concern- 
iug the life of their gods. who are represented as engaged ina 
never-ending conflict with the threatening powers of evil (the 
Giants). 

To sustain the gods in this struggle for the existence of the 
world, and toemulate them in the development of strength and 
of death-despising courage, seemed a pious duty to the early 
Germans—the purpose and destiny of man, and the means of 
participation in the blessed life of the gods. They knew no 
happier fate than to fall in battle, and be borne in the arms of 
the wish-maidens of the father of the gods, the Valkyries, to 
the blissful abode of the gods, Valhalla, thenceforth to enjoy 
combat and sport and revelry with the heavenly powers. 

In this faith, with all its nature simplicity, we can scarcely 
fail to perceive the germs of an elevated ethical idealism. On 
the one hand, we find a joy in living and a strong impulse to 
action ; on the other, that delight in the sacrifice of life, which 
regards it as the kighest consecration of life, and as a means 
of entrance into the blessed life of the gods. Wecan agree 
with Ev. Hartmann, when he speaks of a tragico-ethical devel- 
opment of the nature-religion among the Germans, even if we 
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hesitate to ascribe to their universal natural religion, the entire 
myth of the twilight of the gods as found in the poem of 
Voluspa, of the Semund Edda. 

In this myth the continuous strife of the gods with the 
powers of evil is to culminate in a final catastrophe fore- 
shadowed in the death of the blameless god, Balder, through 
the cunning of Loki. Then a new world will arise out of the 
universal conflagration, in which the only blameless god, 
Balder, will come back to life and rule the new race of men in 
perpetual spring and peace. It is probable that this poem was 
written by the later bards, who, in view of the victorious 
advance of Christianity, foresaw the approaching destruction 
of the gods, and elevated it to a great world-tragedy. 

At the same time it may pertinently be asked whether the 
old German faith could have produced such a swan-song so 
full of deep moral tragedy, had this ethical idea beneath the 
husk of nature symbolism not been a part of it from the 
beginning, though in a half unconscious way—namely, that 
the good alone can survive the critical conflicts of the world in 
that it is cleansed from earthly dross by the purifying flame of 
struggle and suffering. 

The ancient Germans held the prophetic gift the prerogative 
of woman, and this religious reverence for women was the 
most beautiful side of early German morality. 





AMERICAN JUDAISM. 
M. ELLINGER. 
Menorah, New York, November. 
MERICAN judaism, which of late years has been pro- 
claimed so often as something new, apart, something suz 
generis, is really a misnomer. Judaism, expressive of the relig- 
ion and faith of Israel, is the same the world over, and has 
always been the same since its existence. The forms in which 
its principles are expressed, have assumed different colors and 
shapes in the passage of the religion through the ages. But 
whatever changes took place, they did not affect the funda- 
mental belief upon which the faith of Israel rested as upon an 
adamantine rock; and whether the forms were Talmudic, 
Kabalistic, Karzean, or Chassidean, it was Judaism, plain and 
simple, that was professed and confessed. So did different 
forms in public worship prevail in the various countries of the 
Diaspora, in Spain, Germany, Holland, Poland,and Africa, but 
the Judaism at the bottom of all of them was one and the 
same. 

So it is with American Judaism. There is greater diversity 
and variety in conducting public worship in this country than 
in any other country in the world, but through every shade and 
variety of synagogue ritual the same Judaism is professed and 
proclaimed in principle. 

Nor has the aim of Judaism varied in making for the object- 
ive point, as that is after all the gist of all religions. To make 
men virtuous, pure in thought and action, loving and loveable, 
abnegating and altruistic, more spiritual and intellectual, has 
been the purpose of Judaism, at all times and under all sys- 
tems. That the changes of form should be greatest and most 
radical in this country, making a deeper cut into the outward 
vestment of Judaism is quite natural. The conditions under 
which the Jews of this country live and move and have their 
being are at utter variance with the conditions under which 
they have lived, and now live, in other countries. 

The barrier which stood between them and their fellow-citi- 
zens of other creeds have been removed here. There isno bar 
existing here excepting such as is of the Jews’ own building. 
Wherever the Jew identifies himself with the life of the gen- 
eral community, wherever he takes an active part in the work- 
ing forces that forge and shape the interests of society, he 1s 
readily and cordially admitted; whatever talent, energy, indus- 
try, and public spirit he displays is fully acknowledged. The 
exclusiveness which the Old World policy forces upon him dis- 
appears, and with it those regulations which, in the ancient 
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religious polity, provided for a life of exclusiveness. Not only 
this, but the razson d'étre of those ancient laws becomes more 
clear, and, as they become better understood, as their origin 
and rise are studied, they wilt, like leaves in autumn, and drop 
off. 

Traditions which the synagogues in Europe had, up to the 
middle of the century, insisted on, as an integral part of 
Israel's religion—such, for instance, as the restoration of the 
Jewish State, the reconstruction of the Solomonic temple, with 
its Sacerdotal Cult, the coming of a personal Messiah, were dis- 
carded as conflicting with the tenets of men taught and edu- 
cated in modern schools. These ideas did not originate in 
America. They are the products of the modern Liberalism 
which pervaded the German mind during the first half of the 
century, and were transferred to this soil by Israelites who had 
inhaled its bracing atmosphere, and who realized the necessity 
of a revision of the old Jewish code in adaptation to the new 
conditions of life. 

Thus American Judaism, in its essence nothing more than 
the Judaism as it sprang into life and marched through the 
ages, prdposes to divest the mother of all the forms that gave 
the Jewish religion its shape, color, and distinguishing natural 
characteristics, and replace them with forms and shapes drawn 
from the bubbling waters of life, expressing the same idea and 
ideals as of old, changing only the raiment in adaptation to 
the times. 

Religion, of whatever character, has for its object to make 
life purer, better, more unselfish, and therefore sweeter; to 
prepare for the world to come by a life of righteous conduct 
in this world. 

This was the object of the Jewish religion in the past. This 
is the object of the Jewish religion of the present and future. 

But there is as yet no signs of any agreement as to forms, 
nor even as to principles. An American Judaism does not 
yet exist, excepting in so far as it manifests itself in the pro- 
cess of disintegration. 





DOES THE BIBLE CONTAIN SCIENTIFIC ERRORS? 
CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 


Century, New York, November. 


LL schools of philosophy as well as all Churches and 
denominations have a common interest in inquiring 
whether the Bible can yield us any real knowledge within the 
domain of the various sciences, Indeed, all men, everywhere, 
will become practically concerned in this inquiry, if the oldest 
and most highly prized book in the world is now to be set aside 
as a mixture of truth and error, obsolete in science, if not also 
in morals and religion. 

In approaching the question we must, however, distinguish 
between scientific errors, and mere literary imperfections, 
historiographical discrepancies, errors due to transcription, 
translation, etc. The Bible is admittedly full of such imper- 
fections, and the phenomena is common enough in secular 
literature, and the authorship of famous works is here too 
open to criticism. But if it were proved that Shakespeare did 
not write Shakespeare, that incomparable book would still 
remain the masterpiece of genius that it is. 

Perhaps, also, the Bible might be the Bible still in its most 
essential import, although its long-reputed authorship should 
now be discredited. It may be conceivable that such a Bible 
could have survived its own literary errors as a trophy of the 
most devout scholarship, but it is not probable. The plain 
statements of the inspited writers themselves, their apparent 
endorsement by our Lord and His apostles, and the consistent 
tradition of three thousand years still stand opposed to the 
conjectures of learned criticism. In comparison with this, 
what weight has mere internal criticism? In all Hebrew liter- 
ature, early, middle, and recent, there is no stumbling-block 
like that of Lord Tennyson singing in the Yorkshire 
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dialect, as well as in the purest English. The feats of genius 
are as perplexing as the marvels of inspiration. The common- 
sense judgment of mankind is, that if there is any evidence at 
all of inspiration in the sacred writers, such evidence favors 
their long-established authorship as well as their canonicity, 
and their consequent accuracy no less than their veracity, as 
organs of divine revelation. 

None of the imperfections above admitted can of themselves 
impair the scientific or philosophic value of Holy Scripture, if it 
has this value. Such errors are merely superficial and transient, 
and not of the abiding essence of the revealed work. They 
may, indeed, and they often do, raise presumptionsagainst the 
claim of inspiration in the minds of hostile critics, but they 
are not the proper pleas for friendly critics who look for scien- 
tific errors in an inspired Bible. Suci critics take the danger- 
ous ground that the Bible teaches nothing but religious truth, 
and may even teach such truth in connection with scientific 
error. This is dangerous ground, because it is ground lying 
inside the limits of an accepted revelation ; because it involves 
not so much the mere human form, as the divine content of 
that revelation; and because it exhibits that divine content as 
an amalgam of fact and fiction, truth and error, knowledge 
and superstition. It is dangerous ground also because it opens 
the way for hostile critics to proceed quite logically from sci- 
entific errors to religious errors and the Bible ; by arguing that, 
if it teaches false astronomy and crude physics, it no less 
clearly teaches bad ethics and worse theology. Literary and 


textual obscurities there may be upon the surface of Holy . 


Writ, like spots upon the sun, or rather like motes in the eye; 
but scientific errors in its divine purport would be the sun 
itself extinguished at noon. Such a Bible could not live in 
this epoch. As judged by their own claims, the Scriptures, if 
‘inerrant at all, must be accounted inerrant as to their whole 
revealed content, whatever it be and wherever found, whether 
in the region of natural sciences, or in that of ethics and the- 
ology. 

The Bible also shows that its physical teaching is implicated 
with its spiritual teaching in the closest logical and practical 
connections, with no possible discrimination between the one 
as erroneous and the other as true. If Christ deceived His 
disciples by pretending to cast out devils from people afflicted 
with lunacy; if the entombment of Jonah in the whale’s belly, 
as cited by Him, was a fable, and if He quoted Moses only to 
enforce His own teachings, He would have left the most 
momentous truths resting through all time upon a basis of 
prejudice, superstition, and falsehood. 

The inspired writers of the Bible were probably no further 
advanced in scientific knowledge than their contemporaries ; 
but then they may not have grasped the full purport of their 
communications. They may have spoken better than they 
knew. Even Pagan writers have unconsciously written for all 
after ages; and inspiration may at least be supposed to equal 
genius. It is the strict scientist who is returning from every 
conflict with the phenomenal language of the Bible, to inter- 
pret that language, as he has learned to interpret the phe- 
nomena themselves, in a richer sense and with a wider appli- 
cation. That the Heavens declare the glory of God, has 
become only more true since a Newton and a Herschel have 
illumined them with suns and planets. That heaven and earth 
were made in six days is none the less true because a Dana 
and a Guyot have been retracing those days of Jehovah as long 
cosmogonic eras. 

Only the young and crude sciences, wrangling among them- 
selves, are at seeming variance with Scripture. The older, 
more complete sciences, are already in growing accord with it. 
For this reason Genesis is still repeating the story of the earth, 
instead of becoming the forgotten myth of some Hebrew 


_. Hesiod; for this reason Jesus Himself.is no mere Jewish 


Socrates of the schools, Ina word, it is because the Bible, 
though non-scientific, is not anti-scientific, that it is true for 
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our time as for past ages, and is likely to remain true for all 
time to come. 

The Bible, indeed, does not teach the empirical part of a 
science, its body of phenomena and laws, but it does teach its 
metaphysical complement, the divine ideas expressed in those 
phenomena, and the divine causes of those laws. As yet, 
indeed, these subtle connections between the rational and 
revealed material of each science have not come clearly into 
general view. Nevertheless, the large-minded leaders in all 
the Sciences are seeking some more rational ground for them 
than sheer ignorance or clear absurdity,and not a few of them 
are finding it practically by studying the works of God together 


with His Word. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EUROPE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
North American Review, New York, November. 
].—GERMANY. 
W. H. EDWARDS, CONSUL-GENERAL AT BERLIN. 
HE Fatherland will be well represented at the Chicago 
Exhibition. 











Herr Wermuth, who has proved his capacity for such work 
at the Australian World’s Fair, has been chosen to take charge 
of the matter. He was in Chicago last fall making arrange- 
ments,and is now at work in earnest. A subsidy of three 
million marks ($750,000) has been granted by the Government. 
The Kaiser himself lost no opportunity to promote the enter- 
prise, so that to-day every department of German life and 
industry is engaged in preparations for the Chicago Exhibition. 
Some 200,000 square feet of space will, in all departments, be 
taken up by German exhibits. 

The Railroad and Transportation Department will be thor- 
oughly represented. One of the chief, if not the main, exhibi- 
tions of German industry wiil be in the textile branch, in which 
all the great centres of German manufacture will be represented; 
musical instruments will come from every part of Germany; 
the exhibition of drugs and dyes will be profuse; the iron and 
steel industries of the great Westphalian and Rhenish mining 
centres are making every effort for proper representation ; 
machines of every sort, those adapted to the peaceful pursuits 
of mankind as well as the monster engines of war, will be 
exhibited ; another great display will be that of industrial art, 
which has attained great proportions in Germany. The 
famous porcelains of Berlin and Dresden, and the industrial 
art products of Munich, Carlsruhe, and Hanover, will be sent 
to Chicago in profuse abundance and wonderful variety. 

Art will be worthily represented, and the purposes of science 
served by a large display of optical and scientific instruments 
and wares, Childhood, too, will be considered in a display of 
toys from the Erzegebirge, from Sonnenberg, and from histori- 
cal Nurenberg. 

The several departments of mines and agriculture will be 
liberally represented; it is proposed even to send over exhibits 
of cattle and horses. The wines of the Rhine and Main and 
Moselle, together with the famous brews of Munich and Ber- 
lin, will also find a place. 

One of the most interesting features of the German display 
will be the department of Woman’s Work. Her Royal High- 
ness, Princess Frederick Charles, has consented to act as lady 
patroness of this department, and ladies of the highest social 
standing willassist. The business organization is in the hands 
of Frau Scheppeler-Lette, President of the famous Lette-Verein, 
which has done so much for the advancement of women in 
Germany. The exhibit will show the work of women in 
art, education, domestic. work, social and verein work, in the 
work of charity, and of the care and education of. children. 
It will also show the working of the Kindergarten system, 
and of the fresh-air fund, as they are carried on in Germany. 

The German Government will construct a separate building 
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on the fair grounds to represent Germany. A feature of the 
German Exhibition will be the ‘‘ German Village of the Middle 
Ages,” which will be built on the Midway Plaisance, under the 
auspices of the Bank of Berlin. 

Though much remains to be done, the work is crystallizing 
into perfect shape, and there is no reason to doubt that Ger- 
many will have the right to be proud of her exhibits. 





1].—RUSSIA. 
J. M. CRAWFORD, CONSUL-GENERAL AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


It may interest the people of the United Statesto know that 
Russia will make a magnificent display of her industries in 
Chicago in 1893. Everything has been done that can be done 
by the Central Government at St, Petersburg to induce manu- 
facturers and producers to take part; the Emperor even pro- 
viding for the payment of all transportation and incidental 
costs out of the Imperial treasury. 

All the leading manufacturers of the Russian Empire, 
European and Asiatic, as well as the Committees of Exchange 
in the several cities of Russia, all the Boards of Trade and 
Manufacture, the Governors of all the Provinces, have been 
officially instructed to make propaganda in their respective 
districts urging an active participation in the Columbian Expo- 
sition, and special invitations have been sent to the Archzo- 
logical, Historical and other scientific institutions to take 
part. In fact, every department of Russian industry and inter- 
est will be fully represented. 

The Imperial Government itself will make exhibits: 

1. Through the Department of Public Domains of all natural 
products, 

2. Exhibits of the War Department. 

3. Exhibits of the Navy Department. 

4. Exhibits of Public Instruction. 

5. Exhibits of the Department of Appanage. 

6. Exhibits of Ways and Communications. 

Conforming to the request of the directors of the World’s 
Fair, the model of the first ship of the Russian fleet, built by 
Peter the Great, will be an attractive feature of the Russian 
section. 

A special Commission has been appointed under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Finance to make a complete exhibit 
of the industrial factories of all grades in the Empire. 

As regards exhibits of private merchants and manufacturers, 
I am able to state from personal observation that a very general 
participation may be confidently expected, covering almost 
every form of Russian wares, The exhibition of art, too, in all 
its branches will be very fine, and will surprise many a connois- 
seur of art. 

Lastly, as the result of an earnest appeal made ina beauti- 
fully worded and model letter written by Mrs. Potter Palmer 
to Her Imperial Majesty, the Empress, a Board of Lady Com- 
missioners has been appointed of which Mrs. Vizmgratski, wife 
of the late Minister of Finance, is President. Madame Marish- 
kine, one of the first ladies of influence in the Empire, is a 
very active member of this Commission and she has assured 
me that a very complete exhibit of woman's work will be made. 
A set of dolls dressed to represent the fashions of the several 
Imperial Courts of Russia from the time of the early czars to the 
present day, and alsoa set of dolls dressed to represent the 
national costumes of the peasantry of European and Asiatic 
Russia will be an interesting feature of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment. In this Department will be exhibited everything that 
woman has done in Russia. 

The evident feeling of genuine friendship shown by the Rus- 
sian, of whatever class or creed, for America or Americans, and 
which has become intensified greatly by the humane contribu- 
tions of the American people to the sufferers of Russia, during 
the past year, has done much to further Russian interest in the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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THE OLD STONE MILL AT NEWPORT. 
J. P. MACLEAN. 

American Antiqguuarian, Chicago, September. 
fe quadri-centenary of the landing of Columbus at one of 
the West India Islands, has caused renewed attention to 
be given to what are claimed to be, with more or less proba- 
bility, proof of the pre-Columbian discovery of America. The 
advocates of the discovery of our continent by the Norsemen 
again put in evidence the old stone mill at Newport, and, like 
many of their predecessors, claim that the building was erected 
by Scandinavian immigrants to this land five hundred years 
before Columbus was born. With the question of the discov- 
ery of the New World by Norsemen, I do not propose to med- 
dle at present. My only object is to show that, as a piece of 
testimony in favor of such discovery, the old mill is worthless. 

If the tower was standing when Rhode Island was first 
settled, it would have been a work of so great wonder as to 
have attracted general attention. Newport was founded in 
1639, and in none of the early documents is there any men- 
tion of the Old Mill. There was no tradition concerning it 
among the people, but it was universally referred to as a wind- 
mill, showing for what purpose it had been used. It is posi- 
tively known that the structure, during the eighteenth century, 
served both for a mill and a powder-house. It is first distinctly 
mentioned in the will of Governor Benedict Arnold of New- 
port, in which it is called “ my stone-built wind-mill,” Had it 
been an ancient monument, Dr. Danforth, in 1680, or Cotton 
Mather, in 1712, would not have failed to mention it. 

The first house in Newport was built by Nicholas Easton; 
but he makes no mention of the Old Stone Mill. In 1663, 
Peter Easton wrote, “this year we built the first wind-mill,” 
and, in 1675, he wrote, “a storm blew down our wind-mill.” 

Benedict Arnold must have been a very popular man in 
Rhode Island, for he was several times governor, the last time 
from 1677 to 1678. He came from Providence to Newport in 
1653. He built a home upon a lot of sixteen acres, the eastern 
part of which includes the mill. Governor Arnold died in 1678, 
aged sixty-three years. His will is dated December 20, 1677, in 
which he says: “ My body | desire and appoint to be buried at 
ye northeast corner of a parcel of ground containing three 
rods square, being of, and lying in, my land, in or near the line 
or path from my dwelling-house, leading to my stone-built 
wind-mill, in ye town of Newport above-mentioned.” Edward 
Pelham, son-in-law of Governor Benedict, in his will 
dated May 21, 1741, in a bequest to his daughter, Hermzoine, 
mentions: “ Also one other piece or parcel of land situated, 
lying, and being in Newport aforesaid, containing eight acres 
or thereabouts, with an old stone wind-mill thereon standing, 
and being and commonly called and known by the name 
of the mill field, or upper field.” In 1834, Joseph Mumford, 
then being eighty years old, stated that his father was born in 
1699, and always spoke of the building as a powder-mill, and 
he himself remembered that in his boyhood, or about 1760, it 
was used.as a hay-mow. 

In the foregoing citations it will be observed that Governor 
Arnold does not call the building an “old” mill, but my 
‘*stone-built wind-mill.” At the time that Pelham made his 
will, the structure had been standing not less than sixty-five 
years, and hence he very properly designates it as ‘‘ an old stone 
wind-mill.” 

Besides the documentary testimony there is the evidence 
derived from the millitself. The mortar is composed of shells, 


sand, and gravel. Inthe year 1848, some mortar taken from 
an old stone house in Spring street, built by Henry Bull, in 
1639, some from the tomb of Governor Arnold,and some from 
various other buildings was compared with the mortar of the 
old mill, and found to be identical in quality and character. 


The poet has very fittingly said of the attempt to Norseize 
the old Newport mill: 


Alas! the antiquarian dream is o’er; 
Thou art an old stone wind-mill—nothing more. 
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GOD'S FOOL; A Koopstadt Story. By Maarten Maartens, New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 


[The Koopstadters are highly respectable people engaged in the pursuit of wealth 
and social position, and conforming, in all matters which are likely to be made pub- 
lic, to the standard of Koopstadt public opinion. The |..dies of Koopstadt are not 
the types of ideal womanhood that romantic young men dream about, but never- 
theless such as, in their blindness, they sometimes select for wives. ‘There are two 
weddings in the story, but no love to speak about. The chief centre of interest in 
the story is the great house of Volderdoes Zonen, the chief character, Elias Zonen, 

od's Fool, who gives the book its title. Theaccident of birth made Elias 

the acknowledged head of Volderdoes Zonen. A mischievous prank of his half 

her injured his brain in childhood, and deprived him, first of hearing, and 

later of sight, thus incapacitating him from filling the position which was naturally 

his. Shut off for the most part from intercourse with man, and left to undisturbed 

communion with God, Elias developed some Christ-like qualities, but he was a 
fool, beyond all question.) 


LD Elias Volderdoes had got beyond the million, and they made 
him President of the Chamber of Commerce and bowed low to 
him. He had only one child, a daughter, and Hendrik Lossel loved 
her, at least he said so, and that she loved him there could be no ques- 
tion. He had such beautiful eyes! Lossel was not a bad man: he 
was worse—one of those men not bad enough to get better. 

Old Elias initiated him into his business, taught him how to make 
money wholesale, and died. Mrs. Lossel gave birth to the little Elias 
who had a pretty good time of it until he was four years old, when his 
mother died. 

Within a year his father married again to get ‘‘ some one to look 
after Elias.” Mrs, Lossel No. 2 was a young thing and slapped 
Elias. Then she gave birth to twins, and the young Elias’s nose was 
put out of joint. Still she was an exemplary stepmother. 

When the twins were three years old they stood on the balcony, 
and the younger of them, Hubert, threw down a flower-pot on Elias’s 
upturned face. The doctor said there was no hope, and that it was 
better so. Hendrik Lossel, gathering from the remark that if the 
child did live he would be an idiot, shut the door and told the doctor 
impressively that there must be complete recovery or no recovery at 
all. The doctor expressed his determination to save life if possible, 
and Hendrik foreclosed a mortgage he held on his house. 

Elias recovered his health, but had lost his hearing. They taught 
him the deaf and dumb alphabet, but he lost his sight. Then he him- 
self suggested communication by writing signs on his cheek or neck. 
He could talk freely but his mind never developed, and in time his 
memory became much impaired. His stepmother could not expose 
her boys to such painful association, and Elias had a cottage of his 
own and his devoted old nurse to attend to him. 

Hendrik Lossel died, and the papers showed that old Elias had left 
his interest in Volderdoes Zonen, amounting to eighty-five per cent., to 
his grandson. Hendrik Lossel had only fifteen per cent., and at death 
his debts exceeded his assets. 

A new arrangement was now entered into in all proper form: Elias 
paid his father’s debts, and allowed his stepmother a suitable income. 
Hendrik and Hubert were each allowed fifteen per cent. of the shares 
of the firm, with power to buy stock at a predetermined figure. Hubert 
had not much ambition, but Hendrik took an active control of the 
business, resolved to buy out the others and become Volderdoes Zonen 
in time. 

The Lossels had a distant cousin, a young lawyer, Alers, who 
regarding Hendrik as a rising man with exceptional opportunities 
determined to secure him for his sister, a disappointed spinster on the 
shady side of thirty. He communicated to Hendrik that on his way 
down town he had received information from his Amsterdam banker 
of the coming lottery numbers, of which, he said, his sister held the 
highest prize. Hendrik was sorry as he had intended to propose to 
her. Alers begged him not to let that influence him, promising to 
keep the matter secret until the engagement should be announced, if 
he would only carry out his intentions without delay. Within half an 
hour Hendrik proposed ; the two were seen together later in the day, 
and that evening all the ladies of Koopstadt were engaged in tearing 
the bride elect to prices. Alers had mistaken the number! 

Hubert was sent out to manage the Chinese branch, and, step by 
step, Alers led Hendrick into risky speculations. ‘There were losses 
which necessitated deeper plunging. Elias’s power-of-attorney had 
expired, but Alers had forged a new one and drawn half a million of the 
firm's property for a big venture in Sumatra tobacco shares, into which 
he had tempted Hendrik. Hubert had just returned from China, got 
wind of his brother's wildcat speculations, and rushed off to Amsterdam 
to see if Volderdoes Zonen’s capital was intact. An order for the 
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remaining million had been presented by Alers that day, and refused 
for sligkt informality; it would probably be presented again to mor- 
row. Hubert left instructions to refuse payment, and hurried back to 
Koopstadt to warn Elias. Entering by his own latch-key, he heard 
his brother and Alers in angry altercation in Elias’s room, concerning 
the document which Alers had forged and which Hubert had obtained 
possession of. Elias became aware that there was a stranger in the 
room, and demanded of Hendrik to say who it was. A blow on the 
head stunned him. When he recovered, he remembered that he had 
been struck, and was indignantly furious; he got hold of Hendrik and 
pummeled him, and Hendrik fell lifeless on the floor. He was dead, 
stabbed in the back, and Elias was troubled, for he thought he had 
killed him in his anger. 

Everyone supposed that Elias was the murderer, but Hubert went 
to the authorities, and directed suspicion to Alers. The servant ad- 
mitted having let Alers in, and let him go up to Elias’s room in con- 
sideration of atip. Did not know Alers, but recognized his portrait. 
Elias reproached himself with the murder, but when told about the 
knife in the back, he kept his own counsel until Hubert came. when 
he said: ‘‘ We were wrong to kill Hendrik, your motive was purer 
than mine, you wanted to save Volderdoes Zonen, and I was prompted 
only by anger; it was you who put the knife in him. I fe/¢ you in 
the room when I was recovering from the blow, but I will say noth- 
ing, I will take the blame on myself.” 


(The story ends abruptly here. Hubert justifies the murder to himself, for his 
brother had brought irretrievablc ruin and disgrace on himself and family, and 
for his own sake was best out of the world. Alers was his real murderer, he argued, 
and it was right that he should suffer for morally slaying Hendrik, and rendering 
him “ unfit to live.’’] 





TEN YEARS’ DIGGING IN EGYPT, 1881-91. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. With a Map and one hundred and sixteen illustra- 
tions. I2mo, pp. 201. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 


[The discoveries made in Egypt during the last ten years by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
are familiar to all who have read his numerous works. In the present handy vol- 
ume, he gives non-scientific readers a summary, without details, of what he hasdis- 
covered so that, ** out of consideration for their feelings, hardly a single measure- 
ment or rigid statement can be found here from cover to cover.’’ A novelty in 
the book is that several of the finest objects found appear here, for the first time, 
in illustration. Mr. Petrie’s narrative is supplemented by four chapters: one 
shows what ** Fresh Light on the Past *’ has been thrown by his labors ; another ex- 
plains ** The Art of Excavating ’’; a third describes * The Fellah,’’ whose present 
condition, though with redeeming features, is miserable enough, yet not inca- 
pable, it is thought, of greati mprovement ; a fourth gives practical directions to 
“* The Active Tripper in Egypt.”’ To the last-named person a few *“ Addenda to 
Baedecker’s Vocabulary *’ of Arabic phrases will be useful. Not the least interest- 
ing portion of the ‘‘ Ten Years’ Digging ”’ is the claim it makes for a reversal of 
the generally accepted view of the indebtedness to Egypt of Greece and Europe 
for their civilization. On this point we make some extracts. ] 


W* have inthe Egyptian records, the accounts of a great Euro- 

pean confederacy, which smote Egypt again and again—Greece, 
Asia Minor, Italy, and Libya, all leagued together. We now know, from 
the objects found in Egypt, that these people were dwelling there, as 
settlers, so far back as 1400 B. C., if not indeed before 20008. c. From 
the chronology of the arts now ascertained, we can date the great civili- 
zation of Mykene at about 1600 to 1000 B. C.; and we begin to see a 
great past rising before us, dumb, but full of meaning. Some of the 
metals were known in Europe before they appear in use in Egypt; the 
use of bronze is quite as old in the north as to the south of the Medi- 
terranean; and the tin of Egypt probably came from the mines of 
Hungary and Saxony, which most likely supplied Europe at that time. 
Iron appears in use in Europe as soon as in Egypt. ‘The best forms 
of tools were known in Italy two or three centuries before Egypt pos- 
sessed them. 

What, then, may be concluded as to Europe, from our present point 
of view? That Europe had an indigenous civilization, as independent 
of Egypt and Babylonia as was the indigenous Aryan civilization of 
India. That this civilization acquired arts independently, just as 
much as India did, and that Europe gave to the East as much as it 
borrowed from there. As early as 1600 B. C., it appears that a con- 
siderable civilization existed in Greece, which flourished in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, especially in alliance with Libya. Probably it was 
already beginning in the period of the thirteenth dynasty in Egypt, 
before 2000 B. Cc. By about 1400 B. C.,a great proficiency in the arts 
is seen; elaborate metal-work and inlaying were made, influenced by 
Egyptian design, but made neither in Egypt nor by Egyptians. 
Glazed pottery, painted with designs, was successfully made, and the 
arts of glazing and firing were mastered. By 1100 B. c., this civiliza- 
tion was already decadent. 

Moreover, this was not in a corner of Europe only. It had contact 
with the North as well as with Italy and Africa, and is at one with 
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the culture of the Bronze Age, of which it is the crown and flower. 
Across Europe, from the Greek peninsula to the Baltic, this civiliza- 
tion stretches; and though in Greece it ripened to an early fall, and 
was destroyed by the barbarian Doric invasion, it retained its hardy 
form in the North and in Italy. When we come down to about 800 
B. C., we find that the arts stood high in Northern Italy. The require- 
ments of the carpenters and joiners of that age had led them to invent 
the most perfect forms of chisels, and our mortising chisel and flat 
chisel with a tang, have not received any improvement in the details 
of their form for 2,700 years. The Bronze Age is the source of the 
objects we now use. Thence these types were carried into Egypt, a 
couple of centuries later, by the Greeks. 

When we descend further, we see this independent culture of 
Europe prominent. The Saxons and Northmen did not borrow their 
weapons, their laws, or their thoughts, from Greece or Italy. The 
Celts swamped the south of Europe at their pleasure. Against the 
fullest development of Greek militaty science, they were yet able to 
penetrate far south and plunder Delphi. They were powerful enough 
to raid Italy right across the Etrurian territory. When we look 
further east, we see the Dacians with weapons and ornaments which 
belong to their own civilization and were not borrowed from Greece, 
In short, Greece and Italy did not civilize Europe; they only headed 
the civilization for a brief period. The Italian influence, which was 
much the more powerful, lasted for a couple of centuries only. From 
Cesar’s campaigns to the end of the Antonines is the whole time of 
Italian supremacy. After that there never was a Roman emperor, 
except during a few ephemeral reigns. The centre of power and author- 
ity in Europe was in the Balkan peninsula. The emperors were mainly 
natives of that region; and the northern Holy Romgn Empire of Ger- 
many has its roots practically in the third century. 

Civilization in Europe is, then, an independent growth, borrowing 
from, and lending to, the East. We are yet on the thresho!d only of 
understanding the sources of the knowledge, the arts, and the culture 
which we have inherited from a hundred generations. 

ROLAND GRAEME: KNIGHT. A Novel of Our Time. By 

Agnes Maule Machar. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

1892. 


(Our knight was no creation of princes, but none the less he made it his mission 
“to ride (or at least to walk) abroad, redressing human wrongs.”’’ Roland Graeme 
was a member of the Knights of Labor, a man who had entered their ranks both 
that he might inspire them with confidence, and be able to see with their eyes. 
But while Roland Graeme is the hero and chief actor in the story, the central 
figure in the plot, the interest is by no means concentrated in him, Numerous 
characters, male and female, tread the stage and play their several parts, each 
and all making it their function both to interest and convey a moral. But for the 
evident purpose of the writer to make the work a vehicle for the communication 
of her views on the labor-problem, we would say that the chief characters in the 
work were the Rev. Mr. Chillingworth and his family.} 


\ R. CHILLINGWORTH was a“ beautiful” preacher; his language 

was well-chosen, his delivery eloquent, and his treatment of the 
duties of self-denial, the bearing of the Cross, the effort to live up to 
the Divine example, were moving in the extreme. He had driven 
one young lady of good family to become a hospital-nurse, and made 
many others impatient to find some field of profitable labor in the 
Master’s vineyard. But the Rev. Mr. Chillingworth had studied 
these problems of the Christ-life on the theoretical side only, 
and when he was interrupted in the midst of the composition of a 
well-rounded phrase on the easy-going, selfish materialism of the age, 
by a call from Roland Graeme, who wanted his support for a new 
paper, 7%e Brotherhood, he was impatient at the interruption; and 
when Roland Graeme got as far as the words “ spirit of Christian 
socialism,” he became quite angry and declined all further conversa- 
tion on the subject. 

As Roland was leaving the door a quaint, shabbily dressed but really 
beautiful little girl made her appearance, and selecting Mr. Chilling- 
worth as the object of her search, commenced : 

‘* Please, minister, my mother is very ill, and she wants "— 

‘* T never give anything to begging children,” said the clergyman 
sternly; ‘‘ if your mother wants anything, she can come herself.” 

But the mother could not come. Roland Graeme took the little 
one along with him, and on his way called on another clergyman—a 
genial, practical Christian, who smiled pleasantly at Roland Graeme’s 
enthusiastic attempts to inaugurate the millennium, but clearly saw 
that his immediate duty was to accompany little Miss Travers, as she 
styled herself, to her sick mother’s room. 

The poor woman was suffering severely from asthma and want of 
nourishment, and medical help was summoned. The doctor was not 
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at home, but his sister, Nora Blanchard, was, and knowing something 

of the treatment of asthma went in his stead. Mrs. Travers was sent 

to the hospital, where, as she recovered health, it was discovered that 
she was a dipsomaniac. 

After leaving the hospital she became drunk, and Roland Graeme 
saw her inthe hands of two policemen. He begged them to calla 
cab, and let him take her to the hospital, but in vain; and as they 
turned away with their helpless charge. Roland espied a locket which 
the poor woman had apparently dropped. Opening it, he found two 
likenesses, beth of which were familiar to him. Herself in the bright- 
ness of early maidenhood, and the Rev. Mr. Chillingworth, looking 
some years younger than he then was. 

She was a beautiful girl when Mr, Chillingworth married her, but 
having been given liquor as a stimulant in sickness, an inborn craving 
asserted itself, and she was thenceforth powerless to combat its 
influence. Her husband felt that such a tie would be an absolute bar 
to his usefulness, and crossed over to America, leaving written instruc- 
tions to the poor young wife to go to her aunt, to whom he would 
remit the costs of her support. At her aunt’s death she came to 
America with her cousin, a Miss Travers. The ship was wrecked, the 
cousins got into different boats, and Miss Travers was drowned. A 
handkerchief on her person marked Cecelia Chillingworth led to Mrs. 
Chillingworth being reported as dead, and so her reverend husband 
felt himself free to tempt fate once more. 

While the wife was in the hospital the second time, Mr. Chilling- 
worth contracted diphtheria, and allowed himself to be removed there. 
He had learned that his wife was alive, had awakened to the conviction 
that he had shirked his duty in deserting her. His wife attended him 
in his sickness, and sucked the poison from his mouth—probably 
thereby saving his life. He recovered, but his wife succumbed, real- 
izing that it was better so, 

THE AINU OF JAPAN : the Religion, Superstitions, and General 
History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Reverend John 
Batchelor, C.M.S., Missionary to the Ainu. With Eighty Illustra- 
tions. I2mo, pp. 336. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


(When the present race of Japanese obtained a foothold in the islands of the 
Empire, these were in possession of a people who had been there for ages 
before. This people, called the Ainu, were gradually driven by the Japanese 
from the south towards the north of this ** Land of the Rising Sun,” until now 
there are but sixteen or seventeen thousand of them left. During the last ten 
years the author of this volume has lived much among the Ainu from time to 
time, and here we have the result of his observations of them. We give some of 
the characteristics of the ancient race noted by Mr. Batchelor. ] 


"THE present home of the Ainu is the island of Yezo and the Kurile 

Islands belonging to the Japanese Empire, in its extreme north- 
ern part, and Saghalien, which is now a part of Russia. Only the 
Yezo Ainu are spoken of in this book. All writers describe the Ainu 
as a hairy race, but, as a rule, they are not as thickly covered with hair 
as some would have us believe. 

They are of small stature. True Ainu men, who have no Japanese 
blood in their veins, are, on an average, five feet, four inches high, 
and the women five feet, one and a half or two inches. The Ainu 
and Japanese half-breeds are smaller. Of these the men average 
five feet two inches, and the women five feet. 

Cleanliness is not a marked characteristic of the Ainu. There are 
but two occasions when they ever wash themselves—at bear-feasts 
and funerals—and then they wash their faces and hands only. The 
result is that any person who possesses, even in a small degree, the 
sense of smell, does not find their company agreeable. 

The Ainu and Japanese languages are wholly different, and the 
former may be regarded as a language altogether isolated at the pres- 


ent day. The Ainu has no alphabet, no writing, no numbers above a 
thousand. 

That the Ainu formerly extended all over Japan, and were in that 
country long before the present race of Japanese, is proved by the 
fact that many interesting names of towns, from Satsuma in the 
south to Shikotan in the north, are Ainu, finding no place in the 
Japanese language, and being Chinese only inasmuch as they are 
written with Chinese characters. Even the famous sacred mountain 
of Japan, Fuji-yama, owes its name to the Ainu tongue. At the 
same time it is pretty clear that the Ainu were not the only abo- 
rigines of Japan. There was a prior race which dwelt in pits and 
were shorter in stature than either the Japanese or Ainu. 

This ancient people is a nation of drunkards. Fully ninety-five 
per cent. of the Ainu get drunk whenever they can obtain sake enough, 
and to be drunk is their supreme ideal of happiness. The women 
drink to excess whenever they have the opportunity. This excess in 
the use of intoxicating drinks is one of the causes of the decrease of 
the people, who are slowly, but surely, passing away. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION. 


At the time of going to press (Wednesday 
afternoon) it is impossible to state with cer- 
tainty how the Electoral vote willstand. ‘There 
is some doubt about Ohio, and three or four of 
the far Western States. The New York Herald 
of Wednesday gave Cleveland 299 Electoral 
votes, Harrison 119, and Weaver 26. It classed 
among the Cleveland States both California 
and Ohio, and counted five Michigan votes for 
Cleveland. The Weaver States, according to 
the Herald, are Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, with one vote added from Oregon. 

There is little doubt that Cleveland has a 
heavy plurality of the popular vote. 

The State of New York was not necessary 
to Cleveland’s election. Assuming that he 
carries Ohio and California, he would have 
had aclear majority of the Electoral College 
even if New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
West Virginia, Delaware, and all the Michigan 
votes had gone against him. 

Iowa stands alone among the States that 
were spoken of before election as possibly 
favorable to Cleveland. ‘There seems to be a 
considerable Republican plurality in lowa. 

There is no more interesting feature of the 
results than the reélection of Governor Russell 
(Dem.) in Massachusetts. This is his third 
successive triumph in that Republican State. 
His success this time is made the more re- 
markable by the fact that Massachusetts gives 
a large plurality for the Harrison Electors. 

It seems to be conceded on all hands that 
the Republicans will lose control of the United 
States Senate after the 4th of next March. 

The Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives is reduced, but remains large 
—possibly as large as 75. 

Although the People’s party carried several 
far Western States with the help of the Demo- 
cratic endorsements of their tickets, the 
strength of the People’s party in the House 
apparently is diminished rather than increased. 
Two of the leaders of the party, Watson of 
Georgia and Simpson of Kansas, are defeated. 
Yet in consequence of the fusions in the West, 
the People’s party will be able to choose sev- 
eral new United States Senators. 

So far as can be judged from the meagre 
returns of the Prohibition vote, the Prohibi- 
tion party has strengthened itself materially. 
Its vote seems to be increased throughout the 
country, and especially in the closely con- 
tested States. 


PREELECTION FIGURES—ESTIMATES OF THE 
ELECTORAL VOTE BY ABLE EXPERTS. 


W. F. Harrity, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, in the New York Herald 
last Monday predicted Cleveland’s election by 
this vote: the South, 159; New York, 36; New 
Jersey, 10; Connecticut, 6; Indiana, 15; Mich- 
igan, 6; Wisconsin, 12—total, 244. 

Joseph H. Manley, of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, in an interview in the New 
York Azrald last Monday made this forecast: 
Harrison, 231 (including Connecticut, Indiana, 
and nine Michigan votes); Cleveland, 165 
(New Jersey, five Michigan votes, and all the 
Southera States excepting West Virginia and 
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Delaware); doubtful, 45 (New York, West Vir- | 
ginia, and Delaware); Weaver, 3 (Nevada). 

The New York Press (Rep) on Nov. 7| 
printed this estimate, crediting itto Mr. J. S. | 
Clarkson: Harrison, 211; Cleveland, 164 (in- | 
cluding New Jersey, four Michigan votes, and 
all the Southern States but West Virginia and | 
Delaware); doubtful, 69 (New York, Connecti- | 
cut, Indiana, Nevada, West Virginia, and Dela 
ware). 

The New York Hera/d (regarded as strictly | 
independent and impartial in its news columns) | 
last Sunday printed an exhaustive review of 
the situation, and absolutely predicted Cleve- 
land’s election. The Aerald declared that | 
Cleveland was certain of New York; equally 
ceriain of New Jersey; that the chances favored 
him strongly in West Virginia, Indiana, and 
Connecticut; that Kansas, Idaho, and Nevada 
were ‘‘ lost to the Republicans,” and that Wis- 
consin, Montana, Oregon, and Iowa were ‘‘ dis- 
tinctly in doubt.” Its news from Illinois was 
favorable to Harrison. It prophesied 75,000 
majority for Cleveland in New York City, and 
said that the most conservative Democratic 
estimates for the State at large claimed a plu- 
rality of 22,000. 

New York Times (lnd.-Dem.). Nov. 7.— 
Cleveland, 232 (all the Southern States, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, New Jersey, New York. and 
six Michigan votes); Harrison, 169; Weaver, 
10 (Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, four Minnesota 
votes, and one Oregon vote); doubtful, 24 
(Colorado, Iowa, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota). 

New York Sun (Dem.), Nov. 6.—Cleveland, 
174 (all the Sonthern States, New Jersey, and 
five Michigan votes); Harrison, 188; Weaver, 
3 (Nevada); doubtful, between the Democrats 
and Republicans, 72 (New York, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, and Montana); doubtful, 
favoring Weaver, 7 (North Dakota and South 
Dakota). 

‘The New York World (Dem.) on Nov. 6 
printed Democratic and Republican estimates 
of the result. The Democratic estimate 
showed 244 for Cleveland (all the Southern 
Staies, Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Wisconsin, and six Michigan votes); 105 
for Harrison; 42 for Weaver (Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming), 
and 53 doubtful (Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Oregon). The Republican es- 
timate gave Harrison 269 (including Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, and New York); Cleveland, 163 
(all the Southern States excepting West Vir- 
ginia and Delaware, with New Jersey and 
three Michigan votes); Weaver, 3 (Nevada), 
and classed Delaware and West Virginia (9 
votes) as doubtful. 

New York Recorder (Rep.), Nov. 7.—‘* Not 
since the second election of Lincoln and the 
first and second elections of General Grant 
have the prospects of Republican success been 
brighter than they are to-day”"—etc. [N.B.— 
Lincoln won in 1864 by 213 votes to 21. Grant 
won in 1868 by 214 to 21, and in 1872 by 286 
to 42.] 

New York Mailand Express (Col. Elliott F. 
Shepard's paper), Nov. 7.—Harrison will be 
elected. The President may have 100 majority 
in the Electoral College. 


GOOD WORDS FOR PRESIDENT HAR- 
RISON. 

New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Nov. 9. 
—Whatever may have been the result of this 
election, Benjamin Harrison, the President of 
the United States, comes out of the contest in 
honor and in growing esteem on the part of 
citizens, irrespective of their political affilia- 
tions. He embraces in his character the solid 
virtues that mark men and gentlemen. His 
career in its public aspects has won him dis- 
tinction at home and abroad; while in the rela- 
tions of private life he has displayed 
that earnestness and sincerity which in- 
spire confidence and promote admira- 
tion. The Republican party made no 
mistake in elevating Benjamin Harrison 





to the Presidency, as shown by his 
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triumphant Administration, soon to close— 
the most eventful and important of any since 
the war,—and Republicans made no mistake in 
naming him as their standard-bearer in the 
recent contest. Aside from the personal aspects 
of his recent overshadowing bereavement, it 
was extremely unfortunate, politically consid- 
ered, in that it removed from the campaign 
during the critical weeks immediately preced- 
ing the election the splendid personality of the 
President. His utterances have never failed 
to inspire that solid enthusiasm and = confi- 
dence which find expression in practical 


| support and in votes. ‘The future  histo- 


rian cannot well omit reference to the 
sad death in the White House as an active, 
potent factor in the result. Ihe noble manner 
in which President Harrison has conducted 
himself during these trying weeks and months, 
preserving his balance and self-control, neither 
allowing the public service to suffer, nor yet 
unmindful of the duty at his home, making no 
unseemly effort for honors which he deemed 
the province of the people to confer—all this 
attests anew the splendid manhood of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, whose public career must ever 
redound to the credit of the Repubiican party. 
President Harrison grows daily in the regaid 
of the American people. History will rank 
him on the list of America’s greatest states- 
men, 


Philadelphia Press (Kep.), Nov. 10.—His- 
tory will justify President Harrison and his 
Administration, however the votes of the day 
may condemn it. He has been a good Presi- 
dent. His Administration has been able, hon- 
est, and free from all reproach. His public 
acts have been accompanied by a private life 
and a display of personal ability which has 
profoundly impressed the country, and which 
will not be forgotten, Denied a_ second 
term, President Harrison will take into private 
life four months hence a respect and regard not 
confined to party, and as broad as the nation. 
He brought to the work of government, equip- 
ment, familiarity with public affairs, and ac- 
quaintance with public men. The value of all 
this has constantly been apparent in his Ad- 
ministration, and his public life has been 
accompanied by the simple life, the Christian 
principle, and the family love and affection 
dear to and honored by the American people. 
Twice he has gone through the fire of a Presi- 
dential canvass, and through it all no flaw has 
been found in his personal character, and no 
chapter laid bare in all his past life which all the 
world cannot know. No President who has 
held the Presidency for a single term will 
occupy a higher position than will President 
Harrison in the calm verdict of history, and 
among those who have been President for two 
terms, he equals in civil administration any but 
two or three of the greatest. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Nov. 9.—The 
twenty-third President of the United States 
will go out of office on the 4th of next March, 
having earned the respect and sincere esteem 
of his fellow-countrymen, Democrats as well as 
Republicans. While the political Fates have 
decreed that Benjamin Harrison shall figure in 
history as a one-term President, that one term 
will stand without the disfigurement of any 
serious scandal, and marked with many credit- 
able deeds and important public services. It 
is a pleasant thing to remember that in the 
canvass just ended few words have been said 
or written concerning General Harrison which 
represent him as anything but what he is, 
namely, a man of superior intellect and ele- 
vated character, and a Chief Magistrate whom 
the country can always regard with admiration. 


New York World (Dem.), Nov. 10.—Presi- 
dent Harrison, as the candidate of the Republi- 
can party and the representative of what we con- 
sider wrong principles and evil policies in the 
conduct of the Goverment, has been criticised 
in his public character and record at a time 
when, if only personal considerations could 
have been allowed to prevail, every man with 
a heart in his breast would have preferred to 
leave him untouched. We have endeavored 
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and Democrats’ generally have 
vored to respect the personal grief which 
has afflicted him during the latter portion 
of the campaign. It is also proper to say, and 


it affords us pleasure to say, that however 


much we differ with the President in political 
creed, and however severely we have felt 


obliged to condemn some of his public acts, we | 


recognize that in all the relations of private 
life he isa man without reproach, and that in 
his public acts he has simply represented and 
executed the will of his party. 


THE GENERAL RESULT. 

New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem,), Nov. 
g.—Mr. Cleveland’s triumph to-day has been 
largely due to the young voters who have 
come on the stage since the reign of passion 
and prejudice came to an end and the era of 
discussion has opened. If the last canvass has 
consisted largely ot appeals to reason, to facts, 
to the lessons of human experience, to the 
teachings of Christianity and science, and has 
brought confusion on the preachers of mediz- 
val barbarism and abusurdity; if it has put a 
stamp of horror and contempt on the attempts 
to make mutual hate a necessary accompani- 
ment of peaceful industrial competition—thus 
furnishing Socialism with one of its best weap- 
ons—it is to Mr. Cleveland, let us tell them, 
they owe it. But they are indebted to him for 
something far more valuable than even this— 
for an example of splendid courage in the de- 
fense and assertion of honestly formed opinions; 
of Roman constancy under defeat, and of pa- 
tient reliance on the power of deliberation 
and persuasion onthe American people. Noth- 
ing is more important in these days of 
‘*boodle,” of indifference, of cheap bellicose 
patriotism than that this confidence in the 
might of common sense and sound doctrine 
and free speech should be kept alive. Next to 
this in importance is the honor and reward of 
those who display it in a high degree as Mr. 
Cleveland has done. 

Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the State. 
* + * * 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier } Boog the statesman pure; 

Till in all lands and through all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 9.—It 
is preéminently a victory of courage and fidel- 
ity to principle. The Chicago Convention, in 
taking Mr. Cleveland as its candidate, planted 
itself firmly on the ground of princible. It set 
forth distinctly and honestly the policy for 
which it asked the approval of the country, 
and defined, without prevarication or evasion, 
the issue on which it challenged the party in 
power to go before the people. And through- 
out the canvass it has fought on those lines. 
The campaign on the Democratic side has been 
one of candid and able discussion. There have 
been no claptrap, no appeals to purblind prej- 
udice, no paltering in a double sense with the 
question of the day. It has been an aggres- 
sive campaign, but the assaults have been gal- 
lantly and steadily directed against igno- 
rance, misrepresentation, and corruption. 
In the overwhelming vote for Mr. Cleveland 
speaks the voice of the conscience and intelli- 
gence of the Republic. The victory is truly 
and profoundly a victory of the independent 
voters, of the men who have abandoned the 
Republican party because it had abandoned 
right and justice and honor, and who upheld 
the Democratic party because that party was 
loyally pledged to reform. Happily for the 
country and for the Democratic party, this 
body of conscientious voters have shown a 
power that will command respect, and that can 
be retained only on the conditions on which it 
was secured. ‘The victory is not over Repub- 
lican partisanship alone, but over all blind 
partisanship. It is impossible now to conceive 
of the formation in the near future of any na- 
tional party that will dare to rely on the influ- 
ences and instrumentalities on which the Re- 
publica party relied, or that will venture to 
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endea-; disregard that self-respecting and independent 
} sentiment which gave the triumph of yester-| 





| 
day. 


| 
| sage 
| morning is worth a 
| Force Bill! 


No Negro Domination!” Every 
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money cannot stop a landslide nor block an 
avalanche. ‘The election has proved to be a 
landslide, an avalanche, a cyclone, a tidal-wave 
|—everything that typifies irrisistible power, 


| New York Sun (Dem.), Nov. 9.—The mes- | The overtaxed, insulted, defied People have 

which went South over the wires this| risen in their might and overwhelmed the Re- 
thousand millions of dol-| publican party. ‘The voters have entered final 
lars to that section of our great republic: ‘* No | judgment upon the verdict twice rendered 


by them in condemnation of the Republican 


| patriot in the land must rejoice that the black | policy and practices. The issues in a national 
cloud which for several months has overhung | 7 


the free and prosperous South, is at last and 

forever dispelled. ‘‘ No Force Bill! No Ne- 
gro Domination!” A new bond unites the 

Democracy of the Southern States with their 
brethren of New York, Indiana, and New Jer- 
|}sey. Together they have won the great and 
| final battle for home rule and honest elections, 
| free from Federal bayonets and hired Repub- 
| lican bulldozers. ‘** No Force Bill! No Negro 
| Domination!”” These same words have been 
ringing through every Southern State since 
early summer. Now they have a new signifi- 
cance. Up to this morning the inspiring 
| phrase has been a battle-cry. Now it is the 
glad announcement of a fact accomplished. 
There will be no Force Bill. ‘There can be no 
|} return of the black days of Negro Domination. 
| The Sun from the bottom of its heart congratu- 


| lates the free South, and renews to every 








| 
| 
| 


Southern Democrat the assurances of its distin- 


| guished consideration. 


| New York Staats-Zeitung (1nd.-Dem.), Nov. 
|9.—The confidence in the intelligence and the 
moral worth of the people has in this campaign 
been rewarded ina brilliant manner. Such a 
campaign as the yonng Democracy conducted 


on by a party in the United States. It con- 
sisted throughout of the noblest appeals to the 
understanding of the people upon the economi- 
cal, political, and moral significance of tariff 
reform. 
of the Democracy in this respect was refuted in 
a masterly manner, and the dangerous tenden- 
cies toward class rule which the Republican 
party has fostered were so clearly exposed that 
this proof necessarily produced a_ crushing 
effect. This was the overshadowing motive 
power which characterized the Democracy in 
this fight. The party thereby won back the po- 
sition it had held in its best days as the original 
defender of the pure idea of popular rule and the 
antagonist of aristocratic tendencies, especially 
those of the worst of all aristocracies, that of 
money, the poisoner of public life. Quite in 
harmony with this principal position taken by 
the Democracy was that which it took in 
several States on certain State questions, 
namely, in Illinois and Wisconsin, where it as- 
sumed the struggle against the nativistic fight 
upon the private schools. This contributed 
very considerably to the change in Illinois. In 
that State the Germans contributed greatly to 
the success of the Democracy, but not there 
only. Everywhere the ties that bound Ger- 
man-Americans to the Republican party, which 
so many had joined at the time of the agitation 
of the slavery question, were torn asunder. 
After disposing of that question the Republican 
party had to push away just this element, 
owing to the overpowering nativism and grasp- 
ing spirit which prevailed in the party. In 
genetal, German-Americans contributed very 
considerably to make the mission of the De- 
mocracy that of guardianship ef the people’s 
interests, as against individual interests. Their 
influence in this respect was very weighty in 
the National Convention, and throughout the 
campaign this influence was used to preserve to 
the party the principal characteristic by which 
it outmatched the opposition. The German 
adopted citizens have kept up their reputation 
in this election fight, and they will know how 
to keep on preserving it. 


New York World (Dem.), Nov. 9.—The 
people have triumphed over the Plutocracy. 
Men are stronger than Money. The ‘‘ hidden 
and abhorrent forces” of corruption have not 
prevailed over the intelligence and virtue of 
the voters. The World told the protected 
monopolists and their political agents that 





The misrepresentation of the efforts | 


this year had perhaps never before been carried | 


election have never been more thoroughly de- 
bated or more generally understood. The will of 
the people must now become the law of the land. 
To defy them further, as the Republican Sen- 
ate and Administration have done for two years 
past, would be moral treason. It is a great 
victory, well and worthily won, The Demo- 
cratic party displayed the courage of its con- 
victions in its nomination for President. It 
wanted Grover Cleveland as its candidate and 
itnominated him. It believed in its princi- 
ples and boldly declared them. Courage and 
honesty have won. Long live the Republic! 


New York Daily News (Dem.), Nov. 9.— 
There is one lesson that yesterday’s grand 
victory teaches above all others, and it is that 
this is a great nation, and that the people who 


| comprise it are to be relied on to do the right 


thing inan emergency. It looked at one time 
as if the money power, unscrupulously choos- 
ing its agents from the jail-birds of the coun- 
try, would prove successful in its efforts to 
prevent the popular will, The result shows, 
however, that no matter how many the dollars 
may be, the manhood of our American electors 
is proof against them, if the principles weigh- 
ing on the other side of the scale are rightly 
presented. 


New York Herald (ind.), Nov. 9.—The deci- 


| sion of the people shows that at last they have 


awakened to the fact that a high tariff protects 
capital, but. does not protect labor. That it 
swells the profits of employers, but does not 
increase the wages of employés. That Pro- 
tection is a boon to protected manufacturers, 
because it cuts off foreign competition by clos- 
ing American markets to English manufactures. 
But that it must prove ruinous to American 
Wage-earners, because by closing our mar- 
kets to English manufactures it will close 
English factories and mills, throw English 
operatives out of employment, and cause a 
flood tide of English cheap labor vo flow into 
this country and overrun the entire field of 
American skilled labor. Awakened to the 
disastrous tendencies of Protection and realiz- 
ing the danger menaced by English cheap labor, 
the people have rendered their verdict. It is 
against Protection and against Auglish cheap 
labor. Wt is for American skilled labor and 
American wage-earners. The result isa popular 
triumph for national congratulation. It is the 
voice of the American people that there shall 
be in this country no £nglish cheap labor. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 10.—It has 
been a favorite Democratic argument during 
this campaign that, inasmuch as nothing seri- 
ously hurtful to the interests of the country re- 
sulted from Mr. Cleveland’s former Administra- 
tion, nothing harmful need be anticipated as 
the result of his success now. The answer to 
this suggestion was that during Mr. Cleveland’s 
former term a Republican Senate stood between 
him and his party and the practical carrying 
out of their policies, compelling him to ad- 
minister the Government upon the lines laid 
down by Republican statesmen, and in substan- 
tial if not willing, accord with Republican prin- 
ciples. But Mr. Cleveland’s election has been 
brought about this time by majorities so deci- 
sive, and it is coincident with the choice of so 
large a Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives, as to leave no room to doubt 
that there is a reactionary sentiment among 
the people against the measures which Repub- 
lican statesmen have devised as progressive 
and prolific of great public advantages. If, as 
Republicans have generally anticipated, the 
election of Cleveland assures also the election 





of a working Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate as well as in the House, we shall ex- 
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pect the Democrats to show that they have the 
courage of their alleged convictions. . . . 
We do not believe that Mr. ban abe 
wanting in purpose. He is certainly regarded 
asa i of resolution and readiness. Few 
have claimed for him any extraordinary meas- 
ure of ability, but Republicans have generally 
been willing to concede that his perceptions 
are reasonably clear, his motives generally 
eee. and his nature earnest and strong. 

e will enter upon this term of office knowing 
it to be his last, and with a knowledge of the 
country and an acquaintance with men and 
affairs which he did not at all possess when he 
was first elected. If he can be judged by the 
past, he will appreciate and accept the respon- 
sibility implied, not only by the fact but by 
the manner of his election, and this is what all 
citizens who believe in the rule of the majority 
will wish to see. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Nov. 
10.—In the end the American principle of 
Protection will be strengthened by this check. 
Past experiences demonstrate that, like Antzus, 
the cause of Protection is revivified every time 
it is thrown down. If we mistake not, the 
spirit of the Republican party was never more 
determined than it is to-day. During all the 
reverses of the Civil War the party held true 
to the righteous cause, and it triumphed in the 
end. Its principles and policies are warred 
upon to-day by the same malignant and abhor- 
rent elements that warred against the Union; 
but they will be steadily carried forward to 
permanent triumph. There must be no waver- 
ing, no turning back, no deviation from the 
right. Protection is the true American sys- 
tem, and it must be fought for and upheld. 
Protection is the life and vitality of the Repub- 
lican party. The principle must prevail, for it 
is righteous, 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Nov.9.—Above 
the economical results that are promised by 
this revolution is the consideration that it will 
dry up the floods of political corruption which 
have overwhelmed the ballot and brought 
deep reproach upon popular government in 
this country. The tariff beneficiaries will no 
longer be able to pervert the Government from 
its legitimate functions; their money will cease 
to be a chief factor in the elections for the 
Presidency and for Representatives in Con- 
gress; and the party which shall maintain such 
an alliance will fall lower and lower in public 
opinion until overtaken by dissolution. While 
the victorious Democratic party will thrive 
best under vigilant and patriotic opposition, it 
will be in the power of the Republicans to re- 
store their shattered lines by resolutely refus- 
ing further obedience to the extreme behests 
of the tariff spoilers. The first evidence of 
their contrition should be a solemn abjuration 
of that measure of Protectionist fanaticism and 
rapacity, the McKinley Act. Will they have 
the courage and moral force to rise to the oc- 
casion? 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), Nov. 9. — The 
election of Cleveland is a peaceful revolution, 
and it will make no disturbance in the channels 
of finance, commerce, industry, and trade. It 
will recall the Government to severe honesty; 
to all needful economy; tothe largest freedom 
of the citizen, and to the sound Democratic 
policy of scrupulously maintaining ‘‘ the great- 
est good to the greatest number.” The victors 
will have no rude huzzas to fling into the face 
of so honored and honest a President as Ben- 
jamin Harrison; but the considerate of all 
parties will rejoice that a Democratic victory 
has called so able, upright, and patriotic a man 
as Grover Cleveland to the Presidency. 


Philadelphia Ledger (ind.-Rep.), Nov. 9.— 
The contest was dignified from the start by the 
nomination of candidates without reproach in 


‘theit private and public lives, and by their 


clear and emphatic declaration of t princi- 
ples. by Republicans and Democrats, So 


exeellent a, b was followed by like 
admirable whe: ae The personal abuse, 
misrepresentation, and detraction of candidates 
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which had disgraced and belittled previous | been within a few years past foisted upon us by 


struggles were made conspicuous in 
later one chiefly by their absence. 


this |a Western politician, with no claim beyond 
Great | ‘‘ hustle” to statesmanship, totally disavowed 


orators tuok to the stump; great leaders of | by such Republican statesmen as Garfield, as 
thought discussed in the newspapers, maga- | Sherman, and even as Blaine, will no longer 
zines, and reviews the different principles and | hang like a miilstone onthe Republican party's 


policies which constituted the lines of division | neck. 


between the two parties. 


To the spirit of independence and re- 


The mails over-| volt within the grand old party against McKin- 


flowed with political literature which was scat- | leyism, best shown to-day in the great Repub- 


tered broadcast for the enlightenment 
voters. 
campaign one of education. 
appealed not only to the intelligence, but to 
the interests of the electorate. ‘Those things 
which concerned the welfare, the prosperity of 
the people were spoken and written about, and 
the discussion of them by Republicans and 
Democrats was carried on in every city, town, 
village, and hamlet, and into almost every 
house. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Nov. 10.— Mr. 
Cleveland is not untried. ‘The country knows 
who and what he is. It knows him as a man 
and knows him as President. It is a matter of 
satisfaction to every right-minded citizen of 
every party that the general sentiment towards 
him is one of personal respect. The observa- 
tion and experience of ten years in and out of 
place permit an intelligent and fair judgment. 
Mr. Cleveland is not a great man. He has no 
such brilliancy and fertility of mind as Mr. 
Blaine. He has no such completeness and 
quality of intellectual equipment as Presi- 
dent Harrison. He is not the equal of Gen- 





eral Harrison, either as a lawyer, or as an| 


orator, or asastatesman. He does not matcn 
his competitor in the range and fineness of his 
mental power. Indeed, there are Demo- 
cratic leaders like Senator Carlisle whe are 
much abler men. Mr. Cleveland’s undoubted 
strength and his unquestioned command of 
men lie in his force of will, in his robust virility 
of mind and in the impression of his rugged 
honesty and independence of purpose. He is 
not as able as some of the men about him, but 
he dominates them by his stronger personality. 
These are good qualities and they rightly 
inspire confidence. 
underestimate Mr. Cleveland. And yet it is 
none the less true that it is a proof of the pov- 
erty of Democratic leadership that for ten 
years and through three Presidential contests 
he should have been the master spirit of the 
party. 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), Nov. 
g.—The Republicans have made a strenuous, 
conscientious, and vigorous fight. They have 
had much to contend against, and not the least 
of their difficulties has been the persistent and 
malignant effort of their adversaries to per- 
suade the wage-earning people that their pros- 
perity, which could not be disputed, has been in 
too small proportion of the whole return. It 
is the nature of man to consider that no es- 
timate of his own contribution to a common 
welfare can be too high. It is equally his dis- 
position to feel that any burden he bears is 
heavier than that of his neighbors. The soph- 
istries of Democratic argument have appar- 
ently won many converts. Whatever may be 
the decision of this great Presidential contest 
that will be recorded by the official figures, 
there rests with the American people the 
single duty of accepting it with a patriotic 
suppression of personal disappointment. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Nov. 9. — The Re- 
publican party has received a lesson more 
significant than that taught it in 18go, and if it 
wishes to escape utter destruction it will turn 
over a new leaf. Butif it is joined to its idols 
it will be better that it should perish with them 
in the general rejoicing that will go up for the 
deliverance from the thraldom with which it 
well nigh throttled popular liberty and has 
crushed the nation with burdensome taxation. 


Boston Transcript (Ind.-Kep.), Nov. 9.—The 
*« McKinley idea” that the tariff should be for 
protection primarily and only incidentally for 


No fair-minded man will | 





| Napoleon of the Republican party. 





of | lican States of the Northwest, we might say in 
In the truest and best sense was the|the words of the poet Whittier to Roge: 
It was one which | Williams : 


No forge of hell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast broken. 


Washington Post (Ind.-Rep.), Nov. 9.—To 
Mr. Cleveland upon his success the Post ex- 
tends its sincerest congratulations. The wis- 
dom of his nomination from a Democratic 
standpoint is triumphantly vindicated. He was 
nominated in the face of an adverse delegation 
from his own State. He is elected with the 
party in New York never before so harmoni- 
ously organized, and his bitterest opponents of 
six months ago rendering him effective and 
loyal support. He will doubtless give the 
country a clean, able, and honest Administra- 
tion. He will return to the Chief Magistracy 
with a practical experience of its duties and 
obligations that will stand him in good stead 
and give so much the greater assurance of his 
acceptability and usefulness to the people who 
have so conspicuously honored him with their 
confidence. 


Piltsburgh Times (Rep.), Nov. 9.—That 
there was gross blundering in the management 
of the Republican canvass cannot be denied. 
If there were no other evidence of this than 
the preposterous claims seriously made and 
believed by those who made them concerning 
the vote of New York State it would require 
no further demonstration. But blunders of 
management cannot explain the sweeping re- 
sults indicated by the reports from East and 
West. Republicans waited hopefully and con- 
fidently for the mature judgment of this elec- 
tion to correct the adverse verdict, hastily 
given, in the Congressional elections of 18go, 
immediately after the McKinley Tariff Bill be- 
came a law. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Nov. 9.—The extent 
of the Democratic triumph, positive and em- 
phatic as it is,does not begin to equal the 
measure of the crushing defeat which the 
American people administered to Republican- 
ism and Protection in the elections of yester- 
day. In addition to the States swept by 
Democracy must be counted those which repu- 
diated the thieving Protective tariff without 
adopting entire the Democratic faith. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Nov. 9.—No regret 
will ever be felt by a people who through quiet, 
but effective, use of the ballot have caused this 
great revolution. A Democratic Eexecutive 
and a Democratic Legislature will use their 
power moderately and discreetly, but the 
essential reforms they have promised will be 
wrought out in good faith. The people have 
decided that there shall be no further exaction 
of tribute for particular industries from the 
general pocket, and Democracy in good time 
will give effect to that decision. 


Chicago News-Record (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 9.— 
Major McKinley has prided himself as being the 
Yesterday 
was the Waterlco for McKinley and McKinley- 
ism. Justasthe ‘‘sunken road” inthe vivid words 
of Victor Hugo brought disaster and humiliation 
to Napoleon, so the hosts of the Republican 
party, binding themselves to the desperate am- 
bition of their Napoleon-faced dictator, fell in 
the sunken road of the new ballot system. 
Nothing could save McKinley from the ditch 
ligged for him, soberly, silently, and remorse- 
lessly by the people who pay the taxes and 
who believe that revenue is a tax, and a tax 
for anything but the honest expense of Gov- 
ernment is an unwarranted hardship. In that 
ditch McKinley will probably be left by the 
party he has brought to such disastrous defeat. 


revenue,—this barbarous solecism that has! If the party is to survive it will have to choose 
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new leaders and return to its older and better 
faith. McKinleyism is dead. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 9. — The Re- 
publicans have been defeated in the national 
contest, but they have made the best fight they 
knew how. They have done nothing which they 
are ashamed of. ‘They have left nothing un- 
dione which could be done honorably. Were they 
to fight the battle over again they would adopt 
neither new politics nor new methods. . . . 
The Republicans suffered, as they have done 
the last sixteen years, by the suppression of 
the votes of half a million of the Southern 
members of the party and the loss of the Elec- 
toral votes of four States to which their can- 
didates are entitled. They suffered from the 
malignity of the Drys and by the unprincipled 
fusion agreements made west of the Missis- 
sippi, which testified both to the dishonesty 
and utter lack of principle of the Democrats 
and the besotted ignorance of the Republican 
Populists, the last named of whom could not 
see that a vote for Weaver was one for Cleve- 
land. And yet they would have won in spite 
of these things if the Democrats had made a 
frank Free Trade fight and had told the work- 
ingmen of this country just what it was that 
they intented to do when they held the reins of 
the Government. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Nov. 9.—The 
American people have turned their backs on 
progress and given their adhesion to the anti- 
American ideas so popular across the At- 
lantic in a manner we thought them incapable 
of. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Nov. 
4.—Not a few Republicans who are strong in 
their convictions and party loyalty favor tariff 
reform—not the false pretenses of Mr. Cleve- 
land, but genuine reform of the tariff laws 
from time to time as they appear to need it. 
They endorsed the McKinley Tariff Bill asa 
whole, but would have been glad to see some 
of its parts modified. They claim that a less 
radical, though no less wise and beneficent, 
measure might have been adopted which would 
have met with less popular objection. + 


Cleveland ‘Leader (Rep ), Nov. 9.—The vote 
yesterday showed the effect of the immense in- 
flux of foreigners in our large cities. New York, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago all made unexpectedly 
large Democratic gains, due without doubt to 
the heavy accessions of foreign population. 
As soon as a foreigner arrives in either of the 
first-named cities he falls into the clutches of 
Democratic politicians, aspires to be a police 
officer or to hold some similar position, and 
swears allegiance to the Democrats before he 
becomes a citizen. If the new Administration 
moves upon Republican lines, industry will 
continue to thrive. Should the principles upon 
which Mr. Cleveland has been elected be put 
into execution disaster would be inevitable; the 
Democracy would be relegated toa long period 
of obscurity. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Nov. 9. 
—The campaign of education uas been ful- 
filled. A campaign of aggression has done its 
perfect work. Home rule, revenue reform, 
and honest administration are the orders given 
Government by the people of the United 
States, and for the next four years at least they 
will constitute and embody the public policy. 
No more robber tax laws, no further danger 
of any predatory Force Bill, but all the people 
of all the sections in the saddle and a tariff for 
revenue only, Let us give thanks to God, and 
let us give thanks to the brave and true Demo- 
crats who, disregarding original preferences 
and predilections, buckled on their armor and 
did such noble service in the debatable States, 
Among good Democrats there are no factions, 
In'a great cause all minor differences disap- 
pear. Thus we triumph over organized rapac- 
ity and vindicate the right of the people, unawed 
by power and undought by money, to rule, and 
thus again is free government conclusively and 
nobly vindicated. Enough for one day. Glory 


THE 





| cials in the several States. 





enough for many days. 
gone by, let us 


Sound the bold anthem, the war dogs are howling, 
Proud bird of liberty screams thro’ the air, 


And so, as in days 


St. Paul Pioneer-Press (Rep.), Nov.9.—The 
Republican party has not yet recovered from 
the popular prejudice against the McKinley 
Bill, which two years ago, just after its enact- 
ment, rose like a deluge and swept away the 
Republican majority in Congress which had 
enacted it. 


Kansas Ci-y Journal (Rep.), Nov. 9. — Con- 
fidentially speaking, this wildcat Democracy 
seems to have walloped us. The McKinley 
Bill did its own talking, but it does not seem 
to have done its own fighting. The people of 
the United States seem to think they want 
more of Grover Cleveland. The people of 
the United States have exhibited a surprisingly 
poor taste. 


Portland Oregonian (Rep.), Nov. 9.—The 
country has decreed a change of fiscal and 
industrial policy in the most prosperous time it 
has ever known. This is largely the result of 
the immense foreign vote in the great cities. 
The labor vote, largely foreign, ignorant of 
the extent of its prosperity, has been misused 
by demagogues, and has revolted against the 
best conditions it has ever known. Its mistake 
will be seen when the prosperity on which labor 
has thriven as never before receives an inevit- 
able shock through legislation based on the 
platform on which Cleveland is elected. The 
election of yesterday will be the beginning of a 
period of industrial stagnation, 


San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), Nov. 9.—The 
people of the United States have declared in 
favor of the Democratic candidates, and, pre- 
sumably, of Democratic principles, and so the 
United States is to have an era of Free Trade 
for at least two years, and possibly four. All 
good citizens, no matter how much they may 
deplore the result, will bow to the popular 
verdict, but we venture to make this prediction, 
that if this country shall have four years of 
Free Trade or of tariff for revenue only, there 
will not be another Democratic victory for 
half a century. 


THE PROHIBITION VOTE. 


A LARGE INCREASE, 


New York Voice (Proh.), Nov. 10.—Con- 
servative estimates of the Prohibition vote, 
based upon the partial and incomplete returns 
found in the dispatches which follow, justify 
the belief that the Prohibition party has again 
made a splendid advance, polling not less than 
350,000 in the nation as against the Fisk vote 
or 249,945 in 1888. Of 26 States from which 
returns have been received a conservative 
estimate gives Bidwell some 272,000 votes 
as against 205,000 polled in the same 
States for Fisk. A similar increase through- 
out the Union would bring the vote 
100,000 above the Fisk vote of 1888. The 
estimates upon which this splendid increase 
are based, are in almost every instance con- 
siderably below ‘the figures and estimates 
which have been telegraphed the Vorce by its 
correspondents and by Prohibition party offi- 
Particularly grati- 
fying is the increase in New York State, 
where returns from 31 of the 60 counties give 
a vote for Bidwell of 21,700, as against a Fisk 
vote of 16,000 in the same counties in 
1888. A _ similar increase throughout the 
State would brig New York’s Bidwell vote 
up from 30,000 to 40,000. Chairman Baldwin 
estimates it at 43,000. Splendid gains are made 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. California, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia are reported to have doubled the vote of 


1888. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
report from 20 to 25 per cent. increases. Wis- 


consin and Nebraska hold up well under the 
Populist and fusion assault. Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, and Mississippi, where the Pro. 
hibition vote has heretofore been very small, 
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all report large gains. The table which follows 
contains the estimate of the Voice, based upon 
dispatches which follow, but which estimates 
are in most cases considerably less than the 
figures reported to us from the States: 


1884 1888 1892 
St. John. Fisk. Bidwell. 
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A CONGRESSMAN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.), Nov. 10.—The 
Prohibitionists are used to political Waterloos 
as well as other kinds of water, but they have 
secured a Congressman in this State, according 
to advices from Titusville—Hon. John C, Sib< 
ley, who was nominated by the Prohibitionists 
in the 26th District (Erie and Crawford Coun- 
ties), and endorsed by the Democrats and Peo- 
ple’s party. Very little Congressional tea will be 
worked off on Mr, Sibley. 





THE RESULT IN NEW YORK STATE, 


New York Sun (Tammany Dem.), Nov. 9.— 
The seventy-two delegates from New York to 
the Democratic Convention at Chicago signed 
on June 20, 1892, a certificate of their belief 
that the nomination of Grover Cleveland would 
imperil the success of the Democratic party, 
by exposing the Democracy to the loss of the 
Electeral vote of the Empire State. This 
statement was as honest as the sun is bright. 
It was as loyal as truth itself. Every delegate 
representing the New York Democracy at 
Chicago signed the protest and warning, and 
every Democrat of them not only believed 
what he said, but had good reason to believe 
it. Why is it, then, that the prediction 
unanimously rendered by so many loyal 
and representative Democrats of New York, 
men in every instance in the best position 
to estimate accurately the sentiment of the 


State under existing conditions, should 
i|not have been fulfilled by the event? 
Simply because these same New York 


Democrats, accepting in good faith the decision 
of the Convention, went to work and worked 
from that day on with a determination that 
made the impossible possible. Never before 
in the history of American politics has there 
been anything comparable to the achievement 
of the Democracy of New York City, led by 
the leaders of Tammany Hall, and the Democ- 
racy of Kings, led by Hugh McLaughlin, and 
the Democracy of the State in general, led by 
David Bennet Hill and William F. Sheehan. 
They have accomplished, we say, what was 
impossible under the conditions existing at the 
date of the Chicago protest; and for the une 
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expected good fortune that the conditions were 
so changed between the day of the nomination 
and the day of the election that the impossible 
became possible, the credit belongs mainly to 
William C. Whitney and to Grover Cleveland. 
Whitney killed the fools. Cleveland handed to 
Tammany Hall the flag of honor which that 
magnificent organization bore along in the 
front rank of the united Democracy on the 
march to an unexamplec victory. 


New York World (Dem.), Nov. 9.—New 
York, the home of Grover Cleveland, fittingly 
leads the Democratic column. The magnifi- 
cent majority: which his own State has given to 
him is the best vindication of the judgment 
of the Chicago Convention. ‘The people of 
New York testify to their appreciation of the 
rugged honesty of Mr. Cleveland’s character. 
They reaffirm their belief in Democratic prin- 
ciples. And the leaders and voters who were 
overruled in the nomination have attested their 
loyalty to their party in a manner that should 
put suspicion to the blush. 


New York Recorder (Rep.), Nov. 9.—It is a 
pity that New York has dropped out of the Re- 
publican column. It is deplorable that the 
metropolis, which is the greatest manufactur- 
ing city on the continent, should give so over- 
whelming a vote to a candidate and to a party 
standing on a platform diametrically opposed 
to her chief industries. If she suffers she will 
have only herself to blame. 


Philadelpia Press (Rep.), Nov. 9.—The Dem- 
ocratic victory in New York State is won south 
of the Harlem River, the joint work of Tam- 
many Hall and the Kings County Democracy, 
aided by all the lesser rings which plunder the 
taxpayer in the remaining three counties be- 
low the dividing line between the metropolitan 
district of New York and its rural counties. 
Democratic pluralities like these have not been 
seen in New York and Kings County intwenty 
years, or since legislation in protection of the 
ballot-box, passed on the morrow of Tweed’s 
downfall, gave the Republicans an equal share 
of the watchers at every pollin these two 
counties. The coincidence is remarkable. On 
the change of the election laws of the State in 
favor of a corrupt vote, the Democratic major- 
ities in these two great cities return to the fig- 
ures at which the country was aghast in 1868 
and 1870. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Nov. 10.— 
New York, it is seen in the light of the returns, 
was not necessary to Cleveland’s success. 
George Washington (first time, 1789); James 
Madison, in 1816; James Buchanan, in 1856; 
U.S. Grant, in 1868, and R. B. Hayes, in 1876, 
were elected without its vote. 


TOO MUCH OVER-CONFIDE.ICE. 


New York Tribune (Ret.), Nov. 9.—It is 
doubtless the fact that in their anticipations of 
a Republican victory in New York the party 
managers had failed to give due consideration 
to the continuing force and effect of the defeat 
a year ago. Such a defeat has a disorganizing 
influence upon the party which suffers it, and 
a correspondingly salutary influence upon the 
party which inflicts it. From that disaster 
and its immediate consequences, by which the 
Democracy seized the entire machinery of 
government in this State, the Republican party 
has manifestly not recovered. 


CONDUCT OF THE ELECTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 9.—That 
the Presidential election of 1892 was the most 
peaceful and most harmonious on record, will 
probably be admitted by the historian of future 
years. The superb police arrangements of 
Superintendent Byrnes may be aimost wholly 
responsible for the quietude which prevailed in 
all parts of the metropolis, and nowhere more 
so than in the great East Side. On occasions 
of this kind the East Side is a pretty good 
index of the conditions over the rest of the 
city. The thousands of poor people—Poles, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Germans, and Irish—who populate this half of 
the city were imbued with a pride that 
prompted them to earnestly aid the police and 
the Marshals in keeping good order every- 
where, and in all cases they tried to get an 
intelligent understandiug of the directions 
given to them by the ballot clerk. . . 
The voting everywhere worked with beautiful 
smoothness and swiftness. . . . Contrary 
to Democratic predictions, the Federal officials 
yesterday made no unusual number of arrests. 
In fact no more men were arraigned in the 
Post-office Building than in otker elections. 
Commissioner Shields passed on nearly 100 
cases, and discharged all but fifteen prisoners. 
Commissioner Deuel heard the complaints 
against about forty men, and held fifteen for 
examination. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Nov. q. 
—Superintendent Byrres did pretty well yes- 
terday. Very few complaints against the 


police were heard, and many compliments for | 


Superintendent Byrnes. On the whole it was a 
quiet election in this city. 


THE WEATHER NOT RESPONSIBLE. 


New York Tribune (Rep.).—lf Nov. 8 had 
not been distinguished as the day of a national 
election it would have escaped oblivion by 
reason of the superb weather which came with 
it. The prophets predicted a persistent rain, 
but they were never more deceived. Clear, 
crisp, sparkling, exhilarating through all its 
hours, yesterday made a record which will not 
often be equalled on Nov. 8. 


New York Recorder (Rep.).—Was there ever 
a lovelier day for elections? In the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant the sun never shone so 
brightly on election day. The air was balmy 
as spring-time. It was what the English would 
call Queen’s Weather, what the Germans call 
Kaiser wetter, and what we call real Repub- 
lican Weather. 


SENATOR HILL’S COUNTY. 


New York World.—There are many sur- 
prises, but the greatest of all is in Chemung 
County, Senator David B. Hill’s home, where 
a Democratic majority of 570 in 1888 is nowa 
Republican majority of 300, or a total Demo- 
cratic loss of 870. Dr. R. P. Bush, the Speaker 
of the present Assembly, who represented the 
county seven years, is defeated. Most of this 
loss is in the city of Elmira, which gives 285 
majority for Harrison against 302 for Cleve- 
land in 1888. 


JOHN Y. MCKANE, BOSS OF GRAVESEND. 

New York Herald (ind.), Nov. 9.—There 
is no Democratic voter within a radius of one 
hundred miles who does not know John Y. 
McKane, Chief of Police of Gravesend. If 
there is one, he was not entitled to vote yester- 
day. It is more than probable that Chief Mc- 
Kane is known to every man in the voting dis- 
trict of Gravesend. ‘The Czar of Russia claims 
to be the absolute ruler of all his vast territory. 
Chief McKane makes the same claim. The 
former has vast numbers of ¢nemies. ‘The lat- 
ter has so few that nothing but a microscope 
would find them. Impartial, non-partisan 
readers, listen to this: In the single town of 
McKane—better known as Gravesend—the 
vote for Harrison was 290, while the vote for 
Mr. Cleveland was 2,947. That is a remark- 
able showing, is it not? In this town of 
Gravesend these boroughs are included: Coney 
Island, Sheepshead Bay, Unionville, King’s 
Highway, and Woodlawn. Chief McKane is 
the political Czar of Gravesend and all lands 
appertaining thereto. Four years ago he claims 
to have been antagonized by Cleveland, and 
he promptly threw a_ minority against 
Mr. Cleveland of nearly 2,000. This year he 
was in sympathy with Mr. Cleveland and he 
decided to show what he could do. He showed 


it with areversal of over 4,000 votes. The 
vote of Gravesend was hard to getin. The 
voters are scattered for miles around, Chief 
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|McKane ‘sent carriages and four-horse teams 
| out in all directions to gather in the voters. 
| He professed to be disappointed at the vote. 
- Even when the 2d district reported 1,083 for 
Cleveland and 8 for Harrison he said: ‘* That’s 
too bad. I had hoped to make it unanimous.” 
The seven United States Deputy Marshals 
| turned up in the morning, and the Chief and 
| his friends looked them over. As they marched 
| Past he said to his lieutenants: ‘*‘ As long as 
, they behave themselves, let’em alone. They 
are Germans and well behaved.” The Federal 
| officers proved to be well behaved, and the 
genial Chief went across the street and left 
| orders at the hotel that the Deputy Marshals 
| should have all they wanted to eat or drink at 
his expense. 


GOVERNOR BILLY RUSSELL. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 
g.-—Returns from about two-thirds of Massa- 
chusetts indicate that Governor Russell may 
possibly be reélected by a small plurality. If 
the full vote sustains these indications, it will 
prove one of the greatest personal triumphs 
ever achieved by a public man in this country. 
Massachusetts isa Republican State, and has 
chosen Harrison Electors by a majority of 
probably 20,000, but there is so much inde- 
pendence among her voters that about 10,000 
men who supported Harrison for President at 
the same time voted for Russell for Governor, 
on the ground that he was the better man of 
the two candidates and deserved another term. 
It is a matter of little consequence to the Gov- 
ernor, however, whether he is reélected or 
not. In either case no man of his generaticn 
has a brighter political future before him, and 
the best of it is that he deserves all that he has 
had or may yet receive. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), Nov. 9.—Governor 
Russell’s physical stamina and unflagging men- 
tal power during the campaign which has just 
closed has been the theme of well-nigh univer- 
salcomment and admiration. He closed the 
campaign after making twenty-two speeches in 
one day, the final rush being a rare feat of pluck 
and endurance. An attempt to imitate this 
pace practically used upMr. Haile some days be- 
fore the end of the campaign, and his running 
mate, Mr. Carroll, was well ‘‘ winded ”’ on last 
Monday’s home stretch. This is the young man 
in politics. He puts life and virility into human 
affairs. He may possibly suffer from the over- 
strain, but is generally wonderfully recuperative. 
Such a man is young Governor Russell. His 
pluck is the theme of admiration all over the 
Union, and his destiny is not circumscribed by 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 9.—Re- 
publican Presidents had never before failed to 
carry the election of Governor of Massachu- 
setts with them by at least 25,000 majority, 
and had more than once swept them into oflice 
by two or three times that preponderance. 
Even this Governor Russell appears to have 
now Overcome. It’ is, as we have said, the 
crowning achievement of his political life. 
There was aconfident prediction that it could 
not be accomplished, and an extraordinary 
effort was made for its prevention. The Gov- 
ernor engaged in the work gallantly, and his 
campaign has been crowned with a success 
which will add new laurels to one of the most 
remarkable young men who have appeared 
upon the stage of American public affairs in 
this generation. 


OHIO, 


[There was no indication of possibie Democratic suc- 
cess in Ohio given in last Wednesday’s returns, Even 
the Wednesday evening newspapers contained no hit 
of this surprising development. The reason was that 
comparisons of the vote in Ohio were made with 
the Campbell vote of 1889, instead of with the Presi 
dential vote.of 1888 or the McKinley vote of 1891. Ac- 
cordingly our readers must wait until.next week for 
general press comments on Ohio. ] 


New York Times (Ina.-Dem.), Nov. 10.— 
The 23 Electoral votes of Ohio will be cast for 
Grover Cleveland. ‘This is the severest, the 
most striking, the most stinging rebuke to the 
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men who have betrayed the Republican party, 
in all the amazing record of the election of 
Tuesday. ‘The State of William McKinley, of 
Foraker and Foster and John Sherman! The 
State that furnished to the House of Re- 
presentatives the attorney of tariff trusts 
to manipulate the vast ‘‘deal” of the tariff 
of 1890; that furnished to the Senate the 
veteran who vainly sacrificed all his scru- 
ples and most of his convictions to sustain 
the corrupted party of his earlier days; the 
State that gave to the Cabinet a Secretary of 
the Treasury whose highest ideal of public ser- 
vice was the traffic in offices great and small ; 
the State in which the noisiest demagogue was 
the most feared and the most honored Repub- 
lican leader ; the State that was believed to be 
‘‘safe”’ because the greed, the prejudice, and 
the stupidity of the voters had been organized 
as never before—this State casts off McKinley- 
ism, resumes its politica! manhood, and joins 
the triumphant army of reform, It makes the 
brightest hope of the Republic more radiant, 
the despair of the mercenary politicians more 
desperate. 


MCKINLEY’S DISTRICT. 

Dispatch from Columbus, Nov. 9.—Com- 
plete returns from McKinley's district wipe 
out the usual Republican majority of 2,500 and 
elect Ikirt, Democrat, to Congress over Mor- 
gan, the Republican candidate, by 1,000 ma- 
jority. 


REMARKS BY THE FIELD MARSHAL. 


M. Halstead in the Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
Nov. 9.—Was not the Harrison Administration 
excellent? Yes. . . . Isnot the country pros- 
pering? Yes. . . . AND THEY VOTE 
FOR EXPERIMENTS! Shall sixty-five mill- 
ions of people vote to experiment with thei: 
bread and butter? That is precisely what the 
vote for Cleveland means. We proved that he 
had nothing to offer the people. . . 
We proved that the Democratic party had 
no principles. . We proved that 
the Democratic party is incapable of busi- 
REORE cass We show that Mr. Cleveland 
has fled from his own doctrines. . . . 
The defeat of Harrison was in the section ruled 
by race questions, held and indulged contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, and 
where is resentment toward the nationality that 
a quarter of a century ago was triumphant in 
arms; in the great Northern cities, New York, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago, and on the wheat 
plains and silver mine mountains. What have 
these people in common? Simply dissatisfac- 
tion. What does Cleveland and the Demo- 
cratic party propose to satisfy them? Noth- | 
ing, and therefore, everything. We proved | 
that the McKinley policy of Protection was | 
transferring industries from Europe to our 
own shores. . . . We proved the country 
was rapidly growing rich, . . . We 
show that Cleveland was not the friend of 
the old soldiers. . The Administration 
will be arecord of folly and failure, immense 
presumption and insignificant performance, 
The impracticables will demand of them the 
impossible. ‘The people who are intelligent, 
and believe in the nation, and who know 
business, and apprehend the tendencies of the 
times, will remain; and with the white light of 
truth still to shine over all, and the soil of 
America under our feet—vexing the skies with 
no cry of calamity, but pushing unfalteringly 
right on, we shall emerge from the experi- 
ments that will demonstrate the error of the 
day, and the nation will be redeemed from the 
false position into which it has fallen. 


VARIOUS ASPECTS. 


THE RESULT AT A GLANCE, 
New York Sun (Dem.), Nov. 10-—Here is 





the disaster at a glance. ‘There are forty-four 
States. The Republicans carried thirteen. 


THE LITHERARY DIGEST. 


They lost fourteen that they felt reasonably 
sure of. 


HOW MR. CLEVELAND SPENT ELECTION NIGHT. 


New York Evening Sun, Nov. 9.—Grover 
Cleveland went to bed at 4:25 o'clock this 
morning. He was the last one to leave the 
telegraph instrumert at his home, 12 West 51st 
street, that brought him news of his election 
over a private wire. Mrs. Cleveland got tired 
and went to bed before midnight. But at that 
time it seemed certain that the country had 
voted against a Force Bill. By 12:30 o'clock 
allthe women went to bed and left the men 
alone to figure on the returns. They deserted 
one by one, and at 4 o’clock this morning Mr. 
Cleveland was the only person who stood at 
the elbow of the telegraph operator. 


CHAIRMAN CARTER’S ‘‘ CLAIMS.” 

At the midnight hour of election night Hon. 
Thomas H. Carter, Chairman of the Repub- 
licen National Committee, gave forth the fol- 
lowing bulletin: 

On returns received by the Republican National 
Committee at midnight, Harrison and Reid have car- 
ried the States of California, Maine, Massachusetts, 
ten votes in Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Idaho, Colorado, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, New Hampshire. Wiscon 
sin, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, Nebraska, Indiana, and Delaware, o1 
220 Electoral votes, a majority of six in the Electoral 
College. Our advices at this hour also show that we 
have more than an even chance to carry West Vir- 
ginia. 

As late as 5 P. M. of Nov. g, Chairman 
Carter was still claiming Harrison’s election. 
At that hour this bulletin came from the Re- 
publican National Committee: 

From the latest advices received at headquarters the 
result of the election for President depends upon the 
returns from Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana,all of 
which are exceedingly close, but claimed by the Re- 
publicans in each case. With the Electors from these 
States, Harrison and Reed will have 226 sure votes. 


HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED AT REPUBLI- 
CAN HEADQUARTERS, 


New York Limes.—While the mourning 
party was waiting, Chairman Carter attempted 
to enliven the sad occasion by sending down a 
cheering greeting. A young man climbed 
upon a box in the lower room and _ said: 
‘* Chairman Carter sends this cry to you: 

Who will stay in Washington? 
Ben, Ben, Ben!” 
The mourners tried to sing it, but they had no 
tune. 


New York Recorder.—After a long lull in 
the announcements the joyful news that ‘‘ We 
have carried Connecticut,” and ‘‘ Delaware has 
gone Republican beyond all possibllity of 
doubt,” reawakened the enthusiastic cheer ing. 
The crowd cheered, yelled, danced, sang songs, 
and gave every other demonstration of a hope- 
ful, jubilant, good-natured mass of people. At 
11 o’clock Chairman Carter telegraphed to 
President Harrison: ‘‘ We have ’em dead.” 
When toward 11 o'clock the confirming news 
that Indiana was Republican by 10,000 major- 
ity was received,a yell of triumph, which lasted 
for fully four minutes, went up from 1,000 
throats inside and outside the building. 


New York Press.—At 10 o’clock the returns 
received by Chairman Carter indicated: 

First.—That New York State has given 
Cleveland a small plurality. 

Second.—That Connecticut has gone for 
Harrison by a fair majority. 

Third.—That New Jersey had probably 
elected Kean(Rep.) Governor, with the Elec- 
toral ticket in doubt. 

Fourth.—That Virginia had probably gone 
Republican. 

Fifth.—That West Virginia had probably 
gone Republican. 

Sixth.—That Delaware was certainly Repub- 
lican. 

Seventh.—That Illinois was probably Re- 
publican, but in doubt, 
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Eighth.—That Indiana was doubtful, the 
bulletins being favorable to the Republicans, 


THE CANDIDATE OF LABOR—HOW HE RAN, AND 
OTHER PARTICULARS. 

Dispatch from White Plains, N. Y.—The 
town of White Plains gives a majority of 72 
for Cleveland. In 1888 it gave 52 for Harrison, 
The town of Harrison, in which Whitelaw 
Reid lives, gives 20 majority for Cleveland, a 
Democratic gain of 32 over 1888. Mr. Reid 
loses his own election district by 5. It gave 
6 majority for Harrison in 1888. 


New York Sun, Nov. 9.—The election 
returns arrived slowly at Opbir Farm last 
night, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid sat up until an 
early hour of the morning. Mr. Reid dined 
late, and then retired to his library with his 
wife and Mr. D. O. Mills, his father-in-law, to 
await the result of the counting. It was plain 
that Mr. Reid was nervous. His hair was in 
disorder, possibly from leaning on his hand 
and figuring over majorities. As he talked to 
the newspaper men he laughed nervously, and 
moved from one part of the room to another. 


New York Evening Post, Nov. 9.— 

No man in public life has learned more during this 

canvass than Wayne MacVeagh. He may be heard from 
again four years hence, but he will never again rush 
into a canvass with rancorous insults to Irish-Ameri- 
cans.— 7ythune, Tuesday. 
But can the acquisitions of knowledge by Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh during the canvass compare 
for one moment with that of the Hon, White- 
law Reid during the past twenty-four hours? 


New York 7imes, Nov. 10.—An editor, even 
though he be a defeated candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, ought to print the news. Of 
course it was hard for Mr. Whitelaw Reid to 
admit defeat. But whata telling stroke of en- 
terprise it would have been for the 77ridune to 
print the news from Ohio, twenty-four hours 
in advance of its alert contemporaries, in this 
spirit: ‘‘ As a candidate I gnash my teeth, but 
here’s the 7ridune with all the news, and just 
see how William McKinley and I are licked.” 


|\MR. DEPEW’S FEELINGS. 


New York Evening Sun, Nov. 9.—The 
comatose condition into which the Republican 
party, after a slight rally of four years, yester- 
day relapsed, did not all affeet the cheerful 
spirit of Dr. Chauncey M. Depew. When 
asked how he felt about the election he told a 
story. ‘‘When I wasa young boy,” said he, 
‘*‘my mother compelled me to attend a Meth- 
odist prayer-meeting every Friday night. The 
minister, who was a humble sort of individual, 
used always to open the services with this 
prayer, ‘O, Lord, I am a mass of bruises, 
wounds, and putrified sores!’ When I learned 
the result this morning I immediately thought 
out that prayer.” It describes my feelings 
exactly. ” 


SENATOR QUAY ON THE RESULT. 


Dispatch from Philadelphia, New York Sun, 
Nov. 10.—Quay was found at the Republican 
State Headquarters in cormpany with Collector 
of the Port Cooper. A reporter asked the 
Senator what he thought of the result, and he 
replied that it was awful. 


WANAMAKER ATTRIBUTES IT TO LOCAL CAUSES. 


Interview with Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, New York Herald, Nov. 10.—1 cannot 
believe that our people will ever surrender the 
theory or practice of Protection. No, the 
American people gave no such verdict. Local 
causes brought about the result. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. HAHN. 


Dispatch from Columbus, O.—W. M. Hahn, 
the National Republican Committeeman from 
Ohio, has called down upon his devoted head 
the dire wrath of several Republicans who are 
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lighter in purse because of his rainbow mes- 
sages. Mr, Hahn telegraphed to Ohio last 
night that it was only a question of plurality in 
New York, and his Republican friends went 
out to find some bets. ‘They lost their money, 
and to-day Mr. Hahn received in New York 
several caustic messages, of which the follow- 
ing are samples: 

Dear Wiu.1e: Come home and help us figure out 
New York’s plurality. We are busted. 


Many Republicans congratulate you upon your mag- 
niGcent work. A few more like you would have it 
unanimous, 


YOUNG MR. HARRITY'S COMPLIMENTS. 


New York Vimes, Nov. 10.—Just after Mr. 
Harrity reached the Democratic National 
Committee Headquarters yesterday afternoon, 
he received this dispatch: 


Hurrah for Cleveland and Poot So say we all. 


. F. Harrity, Jr. 
W. F. Harrity, Jr., is the Chairman’s only son, 
who is eighteen months old. 


THE “‘ EVENING POST'S” SPASMS OF JOY. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 10.— There 
are compensations in defeat. Our amiable 
contemporary, the New York L£vening Post, 
is having such a good time jumping up and 
down saying: ‘‘We told you so,” and charg- 
ing everybody with lying who took a different 
view from its own, that the exhibition goes far 
toward reconciling us to the result of the elec- 
tion. And we are rather disposed to think that 
the personal blackguardism with which its 
editorial page is both spiced and illuminated is 
more genial aad sparkling and much _ less 
venomous than it would have been under other 
circumstances. 


COLORADO. 

Denver News (People’s party), Nov. 9.—Colo- 
rado bas voted for Weaver and Field by a 
large majority and elected the entire free coin- 
age Democratic and People’s ticket by a 
majority that will be little less than that given 
for Weaver. It also elects Pence to Congress 
in the 1st District and Bell in the 2d District, 
both Populists and free coinage nominees, 
The State Legislature will also undoubtedly be 
Populist and led by a decided majority. All 
hail to the people of Colorado! They have 
fought a splendid fight and won a magnificent 
victory. 


GOVERNOR FLOWER EXPERIENCES DIFFICULTY 
IN VOTING, 


New Vork Tribune.—Governor Flower was 
out early to vote yesterday, but he was not out 
bright, as the sequel proved. His voting-place 
was at soth street and Madison avenue, in the 
17th Election District of the 21st Assembly 
District. Sl¥ortly after 7 o’clock the Governor 
walked into the polling-place, with a genial 
smile on his face, and with a cheerful word to 
the policemen and bystanders. He refused to 
take the place which a good Democrat offered 
to surrender to him in the waiting line, saying, 
** No, no, keep your place; I’ll vote in regular 
order.”” It was about 7:15 o’clock when, the 
Governor's turn being reached, he received the 
set of official ballots, and entered tke booth to 
arrange his ticket. Ten minutes later the Gov- 
ernor came out smiling and contented-looking, 
and handed his ballots to the Inspector. He 
was about to leave the place when the Inspec- 
tor said, ‘‘Wait a moment, Governor; I’m 
sorry, but you'll have to go back. You haven’t 
folded your tickets right.” 

‘* What!” cried the Governor, as a fiery red 
suffused hisface. ‘‘ That’s very funny.” Back 
he went to the booth, and after eight minutes 
of labor he came out again, and this time his 
tickets were in regular shape. 

‘* That’s all right,” said the Inspector, and 
with an air of relief Mr. Flower went on his 
way. The good Democrat who had offered 
him his own place in the line grinned as he 
said, ‘‘ I think I got my ballots right the first 
time, and I’m only a poor janitor.” 


THE 





MR. CLEVELAND'S LENOX LYCEUM ' 
SPEECH. 


From Mr, Cleveland's speech at the Lenox Lyceum, 
New York, Nov. 1.—If we assume that the quiet of this 
campaign is attributable to thoughtfulness among our 
people and a deliberate sense of patriotic duty in the 
exercise of their suffrages, there would seem to be no | 
place for fear or misgiving as to the result on the part 
of those who support Democratic principles. In ex- 
actly the form they are invoived in the present cam- 
paign these principles were presented two years ago 
to the voters of the country and received their en- 
dorsement by a tremendous majority ; since then the 
drift of public opinion has been in our direction, and | 
the doctrines opposed to ours have been more than | 
ever discredited. It must be conceded, too, that the 
intelligent and disinterested men who have left | 
the ranks of our opponents and 
standard are exceptionally numerous and_influ- 
ential, The fact that with all these things in our | 
favor we are still not absolutely sure of success 
would be startling if we did not know the desperate 
and disreputable methods which confront — us. 
Our opponents, vanquisl.ed in every argument 
worthy of presentation to the reason of our country- 
men, have appealed to their passions and prejudices 
through the distribution of the most impudent lies con- 
cerning the record and action of our party and its can- 
didates. This, however, is not their main reliance, 
nor is it our greatest danger. It isa confession most 
humiliating to American citizenship that with a cause 
so thoroughly intrenched in reason, and commending 
itself so clearly to the intelligence of patriotic Ameri- 
cans, we daily hear predictions of Republican success, 
based upon the ability of that party to purchase the 
votes of the people. 


joined our | 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 5.—The 
most interesting speech which Mr. Cleveland 
could possibly deliver would be one making 
public the terms of his surrenderto Mr. Croke 
and Mr. Gilroy. By means of that surrender 
he has secured the active and zealous support 
of the men who signed the famous document 
at Chicago which declared that Mr. Cleveland 
could not carry New York State. His sur- 
render must have been a complete and abject 
one. He must have given Mr. Croker, Mr. 
Gilroy, Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan, and 
Edward Murphy, the strongest pledges to turn 
over the patronage of New York State and New 
York City to these Democratic bosses in case he 
should be elected. On no other theory is it 
conceivable that Messrs. Croker, Gilroy, Shee- 
han, and Murphy should so stultify themselves 
as to be straining every nerve for the election 
of aman of whom they declared, over their 
own signatures, that it would be impossible for 
him tocarry this State. No one can doubt 
that Mr. Cleveland has bound himself in fetters 
that he cannot break to put the offices of the 
Empire State and of the chief city of the coun- 
try absolutely at the disposal of the Croker- 
Gilroy -Sheehan-Murphy combination. — In 
these circumstances it is amazing that Mr. 
Cleveland should venture to denounce the use 
of money in elections, and to lift up his voice 
in protest against the buying of votes. Never 
have there been leaders in any party or politi- 
cal faction in this country who have done more 
to corrupt and debauch the suffrage, to buy 
votes, and to defeat the honest sentiment of 
the people than the present leaders and man- 
agers of the Democratic party in this city 
and State. Nowhere in the world is politics 
more rotten than in the districts immediately 
under the control of these leaders and man- 
agers, and nowhere in the world have more 
constant and sedulous efforts been put forth by 
any political leaders to debauch and degrade 
the suffrage, to use intimidation and all sorts 
of improper influences, to employ bribery, to 
make use of frauds in registration and coloniza- 
tion, and to count in candidates who were not 
honestly elected, After the stealing of the 
Legislature this year by the Democratic leaders 
and managers, after the record of Tammany | 
Hall in New York politics, after the infamies | 
that have been exposed in Rensselaer County, in | 
which Edward Murphy has constantly practised | 
the most detestable means for bringing about the | 
election of his disreputable favorites, after the | 
exposures of Mr. Sheehan’s operations in Erie | 
County, it is astonishing, indeed, that Mr. | 
Cleveland should appeal to New Yorkers who 
are familiar with al! these facts to attempt to 
defeat what he calls a money combination | 
against the suffrage. The money combina- 
tions to corrupt the ballot are on the Dem- 
ocratic side. That is notorious everywhere; 
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and the corrupt bargain between Mr. Cleve- 
land and the four leaders who have been men- 
tioned, bas been accompanied and followed by 
a colossal conspiracy to secure the vote of 
New York State for Mr. Cleveland by the 
most appalling frauds in registration and colo- 
nization, and by the purchase of ballots on 
election day. Mr. Cleveland cannot honestly 
deny this. : 
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THE PRESENT NOBLE MISSION OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY. 
Philadelphia Evening Star (Rep.), Nov. 5.— 


| Money, money, meney—until the measures of 


our election music are drowned in the jingle 
of coin. Money in politics is a remnant of 
Tildenism. The master of modern Democracy 
left it to his people. We rest under it as under 
a plague, and we must deal with it asa plague. 
And in time the Republic is as much sold to 
the highest bidder as in the despicable days of 
the Lower Empire. The work of Tuesday 
happily over and done, this business of Money 
in Politics isthe potent question for Repub- 
licans. We can end it if we will, under the 
manly guidance of Harrison. There will be 
no hope of such a result under the rule of the 
heir of Tilden, and all that Tildenism implies. 
A vote for Harrison is a vote for the integrity 
of the nation—its prosperity and peace. Let it 
also be a vote and a resolve,—a vote for a 
President who is brave enough to put the 
mailed hand upon the monster of Money and 
Politics—and a resolve that from now, until it 
is stamped out as a loathsome and deadly 
thing, we shall deal with it as we dealt with 
slavery, feeling that while it lives there is no 
assurance of the integrity of Republican free- 
dom. 


INTERESTING INTENTION OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. — We have no 
reason to doubt that the administrative work 
of the Democratic National Committee bas 
been as well done as the educational work. 
This belief is based on the entire willingness 
of the Committee to have all its receipts ex- 
amined and its disbursements reported by any 
committee whom the Republicans may select. 
The fact is one to encourage the friends of bet- 
ter politics everywhere. — Brooklyn Lagle 
(Dem.), Nov. 5- 


OBITUARY. 





THEODORE CHILD. 


Springfield Nepublican, Nov. 9.—The news 
of ‘Theodore Child’s death at Ispaban in Persia 
is reluctantly accepted by his friends. As 
pointed out in our news columns yesterday, Is- 
pahan is many days’ journey from Teheran, 
and a'though he left the Persian capital in 
health, he may well have been stricken with a 
relapse of cholera, or, it is now thought, by the 
more dreaded ‘‘ black death,” which has ap 


peared in southern Persia and in Res- 
sia, where a_ dispatch says’ thousands 
have died at Astrakhan. If Mr. Child 
has. really falien a victim to Asian 


plagues, it will be a double pity, because he 
was not engaged in an enterprise that could not 
wait, but was simply going to Hindustan to get 
up a series of articles for Harper's Magazine to 
be entitled ‘* Living India.” His companion 
was the artist Edwin Lord Weeks, who has 
made a reputation by his paintings of oriental 
life. Mr. Child was born in Liverpool «about 
forty-six years ago, was graduated at Oxford 
with high honors in 1877, and lived in Paris 
most of the time since, except when he was 
traveling in various parts of the world. For 
the last ten years he has been in charge of the 
foreign office of Harper’s publications, and his 
articles on art and letters and their exponents 
in France, on the South American republics, 
and on various subjects, which have appeared 
in Harper's Monthly, Weekly, and Bazar, have 
been found very entertaining. 
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Current Events. 








Wednesday, November 2. 

Lieutenant Schwatka, the Arctic explorer, dies in Portland, Oregon, from 
an overdose of laudanum, it is supposed...... The coroner’s jury finds that 
the recent collision on the Reading Railroad was due to carelessness, and cen- 
sures the road......In New York City, the new wing of the American 
Museum of Natural History is opened. 

In a railroad collision near Liverpool, three persons are killed and fifty 
injured ; ina wreck in Yorkshire, ten are killed and many injured...... The 
pardon of ten of the Carmaux (¥rance) rioters, is announced...... It is said 
that upon the capture of Abomey by the French troops, King Bahanzin is to 
be executed...... It is announced officially that Hamburg is free from cholera ; 
twenty-one new cases and nine deaths are reported in Buda-Pesth. 

Thursday, November 3. 
Acting Attorney-General Aldrich issues instructions to United States dep- 


uty marshals regarding their duties at the polls...... John W., Jacobus, United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of New York, issues detaiied instruc- 
tions to his deputies...... Itis stated that the cotton manufacturers of Fall 


River have advanced the wages of operatives an average of 7 per cent...... 
In New York City, Commissioners Sheehy and Simmons, of the Department 
of Charities and Correction, are arrested on charges of ‘inducing paupers to 


register. : 
The long strike at Carmaux, France. is ended: the miners returning to 
work, and the rioters being released from prison...... The populace of Gren- 


ada, Spain, angered at the refusal of the Queen Regent to visit the city with 
the little King, attack the houses of Conservative leaders and destroy objects 
connected with the Columbus celebration...... It it said that the King of 
Dahomey is anxious to come to terms with the French. 
Friday, November 4. 
Governor Flower issues a proclamation urging the citizens of the State of 
New York to see to it that election be an honest one, and warning officials of 


the penalty of negligence on Election Day...... The case of Iams goes to the 
jury in Pittsburgh......Ex-President Cleveland addresses a Democratic 
mass-meeting in Jersey ‘City seat The Grand Jury in Buffalo indicts Lieu- 


tenant Cassidy, of the 22d (New York City) Regiment, and * Richard Roe”’ 
(real name unknown), for murder in the second degree in the kil ling of 
Broderick, during the late railroad strike in Buffalo...... A movement is 
started in Chicago to erect in that city a monument to Colonel Ellsworth, 
who was killed at Alexandria, early in the Civil War...... John R, Rupp. 
yardmaster of the Reading Railroad at Philadelphia, is arrested for causing 
by his carelessness the collision on October 24...... In New York City, the 
Federal Grand Jury finds nineteen additional indictments in election cases, 

The trial of Mercier, ex-Premier of Quebec, ends in his acquittal..... The 
British Board of Agriculture suspends the privilege of free importation of 
Canadian cattle...... The jury in the Leader-Smyth libel case, in London, 
gives Mrs. Leader £500 damages...... The King of Denmark pardons ex- 
United States Consul Henry B. Ryder, who was recently sentenced in Copen- 
hagen to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Saturday, November 5 

In Chicago, Anton M. Fouger, a patent lawyer, is shot dead by James Dal- 
ton, during a quarrel about a paneer” and lot which they had purchased as 
partners and occupied jointly....../ At Troy, New York, Judge Fursman dis- 
misses the cases against the voters ion m St. Lawrence County, on an order to 
show cause why their names should not be stricken from the registry lists..... 
Inthe Iamscase at Pittsburgh, Colonel Hawkins and Lieutenant-Colonel Strea- 
tor are found not guilty...... Low temperature and snowstorms are reported 
at many places...... In New York City, Demecratic business men parade 
Peorer 4x-Speaker Reed and Chauncey M. Depew address a great mass-meet- 
ing atC rope € Union...w...d A severe wind-storm sweeps over the harbor and 
city, doing considerable damage, 

In England,a great strike of the cotton operatives begirs ; fifty thousand are 
said to be idle. ... The British Admiralty orders that the officers of the stranded 


battleship //owe be court-martialed....... It is announced that negotiations 
between the F rench Minister and the Sultan of Morocco have been broken 
ee Conflicting reports about te health of the Pope are published...... 


Fiorimond Ronger-Hervé, the musical composer, dies in Paris, 
Sunday, November 6. 

A monument to the Anarchists Spies, Parsons, Engel, and Linng, is dedi- 
cated in Waldheim Cemetery, near Chicago...... The crew of a water logged 
schooner, the Annie S.Gaskill, are rescued off the Delaware Breakwater...... 
Judge Bradley, at Corning, N. Y. -, dismisses the proceedings (on account 
of registry) against Colgate and Cornell students...... News is received at 

San Francisco of the crushing, inthe Arctic ice, of the whaling bark Helen 
‘Mac, and the loss « f thirty-five of her crew...... A fatal wrecking of a train 
on the Misaouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad is caused by a cow on the track 

petns Much excitement is caused by the striking near Camden, Ind., of an oil 
well which flows - >,ooo barrels per day...... Anattempt is madeto burn the 
Court House of Allen County, Ind. 

Emperor Francis Joseph refuses permission to the Premier of Hungary Pes o 
introduce the C ompulsory Civil Marriage Bill...... Municipal elections are 
held throughout Portugal + rioting occurs near Obidos...... It is said that Os- 
man Digna has failed to induce the tribes of the Soudan to join ina revolt 
against “E gypt. 

Monday, November 7. 

Heavy snowstorms prevail in the Northwest....../ At Caseyville, Ind., a 
man kills another ina political quarrel....../ A cave of great dimensions and 
much beauty is said to have been discovered near Harrisonburg, Va...... 
The annual business meeting of the Connecticut Indian Association is held in 
New Haven...... State Senator Osborne, of the Dutchess District, is arrested 
for illegal registration. 

Returns from the elections in Italyshowa Government majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies of 230 members......It is rumored that the Hungarian 
Cabinet has resigned...... The opening session of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission in Dublin culminates in a quarrel, leading to the withdrawal 
from the room of the lawyers representing tlie landlords, 

Tuesday, November 8. 

General Election day; returns show the election of Mr. Cleveland by 
a large majority in the Electoral C ollege; he carries the solid South, and New 
York State by over 40,000, New York City giving him nearly 80,000 plurality; 
he carries Connecticut by 5,000 plurality, the Republicans carrying the 
other New England States by modest majorities ; New Jersey is Democratic 
by upwards of 6,000; Illinois gives about 8.cco Democratic plurality; returns 
from Indiana indicate a small Democratic plurality...... Returns indicate the 
success of the People’s party in Oregon and Nevada, and probably in Kansas 
and Colorado; the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives is 
reduced, but is still upwards of 50; the Senate will be Democratic; in the 





State of New York, Democrats elect a majority of Assemblymen...... Soldiers 
in Arizona start in pursuit of Yaqui Indians, who are on the warpath...... A 
strike on the street railroads in Columbus, Ohio, stops all travel...... In Mel- 


vin, Tenn., a fight, the result of a long- standing feud, takes place between the 
Swofford and Tollette families; two of the Swoffords and one of the Tol- 
lettes killed. 

It is reported that the Chilian Minister has resigned...... The explosion of 
an infernal machine, placed by Anarchists in the Carmaux Mining Comnany’s 
building in Paris, kills four police officers...... There is further rioting in 
Brussels, growing out of the universal-suffrage movement...... The cotton- 
workers’ strike in England shows signs of weakness...... A meeting of unem- 
ployed workingmen in London results in an attack on the office of the 
St. James Gazette. 
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Worthington Company's New Publications. 


SEASON 1892-1893. 





Miscellaneous Publications. 


Magical Experiments; or, Science in Play. A Book for the 
young and old. By ArthurGood, A series of £00 amusing, popular. 
scientific experiments, meant for the recreation of young and old, 
1 vol., square 12mo, fancy cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00; same, 
with gilt edges, $2.50 

Many of these are simple pastimes, others possess a really scientific 
character, while the whole of these experiments may be performed with- 
out any special apparatus whatever. 

This entertaining book, written in language that every one can under- 
stand, gives the best answer to the so often repeated question, ‘*‘ What 
s.all we do to-night ?” 

Napoleon’s Life and Character as Illustrated by his Con- 
versations, Letters, and the Writings of his Associates, 
By E. O. Chapman, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, extra, with steel portraits, 
$1.25 ; half morocco, extra, $2.50. 

A collection of sentences, maxims, anecdotes, table talk, and opinions 
of Napoleon L., giving an insight into his character and inner life. Se- 
lected from the highest as well as latest authorities, such as Marbot, Mac- 
Donald, Mme. de Remusat, Bourrienne, Las Cases, Montholon, Gourgaud, 
Segar, Antummarchi, Duchesse d’Abrantes, and others. 

Intellectual Pursuits; or, Culture by Self-Help. By Robert 
Waters. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

A series of highly spirited and entertaining essays on the acquiring of 
knowledge and culture, collected from the pages of the Christian Advo- 
cate, the Home Journal, Far and Near, and other papers. 


SETS OF CELEBRATED MODERN NOVELS, 
In Handsome Bindings, Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Heimburg’s (W.) Works. Translated by Mrs Davis, Mrs. Lowrey, 
and Mrs. Lathrop. 11 vols., 12mo, illustrated with photogravures, 
cloth, pew style, $13.75 ; handsomely bound in half calf extra, $27.50. 
1. Gertrude’s Marriage. 2. Two Daughters of One Race. 3. Laura, 
the Major’s Daughter. 4. Magdalen’s Fortune. 5. The Pastor’s 
Daughter. 6. Lucie’s Mistake. 7. A Sister’s Love. 8. Short 
Stories. 9. Misjudged. 10. A Maicen’s Choice. 11. A Poor Girl. 


Columbus Library (The). By Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated with 
Photogravures. In 3 vols., 12mo, $3.75; half calf extra, $7.50. 
Vol. I. With Columbus in America. Vol. II. With Cortez in Mex- 
ico. Vol. III. With Pizarro in Peru. 

A series of highly dramatic historical novels, treating of the discovery 

and conquest of this continent. 

Bernhard (Marie) Novels, Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. In 2 
vols., 12mo, illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50; or in half calf extra, $5.00, 
Vol. I. The Rector of St. Luke’s. Vol. II. The Household Idol. 


Eschstruth (Nataly Von) Novels. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop 

and Emily 8. Howard. In 2 Vols., 12mo, illustrated, cloth extra, 

- $2.50; half calf, extra, $5.00. Vol. I. The Wild Rose of Gross 
Stauffen. Vol. 11. The Erl Queen. 


Ossip Shubin’s Novels. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop and Miss 
Robinson. Illustrated with photogravures. In all, 4 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $5.00; half calf extra, $10.00. Vol. I. Asbein. From the 
life of a Virtuoso. Vol. Il. Boris Lensky. (Sequel to above.) 
Vol. III. Felix Landzberg’s, Expiation. A story of Vienna. Vol. 
IV. The Hand of Destiny. 


Leon de Tinseau’s Novels, Translated by Camden Curwen. 2 vo.s., 
12mo, illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50; half calf extra, $5.00. Vol. I. 
Jennie’s Ordeal. Vol. Il. Love Knows no Law. 


Le Sage’s Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated by 
T. Turolett. With 12 etchings. 3 vols., 12mo, extra cloth, $3.00 ; 
or in half calf extra, $6.75. 





A Selection of New and Artistic Col- 
ored Juvenile Gift Books, etc. 


Of Quarto Size, with Colored Board Covers, 
each, $1.50. 

Little Ways and Great Plays. With 24 colored illustrations. 
By Elizabeth 8. Tucker. The handsomest color art book of the year. 

Wee Tots. With 48 designs by Ida Waugh, and Poems by Amy 
Blanchard. 

Bonnie Bairns,. 48 designs by Ida Waugh. 

April Skies, By Mary A.Lathbury. 12 fac-simile water-color drawings. 

Ring-a-Round-a-Rosy: or, Twelve Little Girls, By Mary A. 
Lathbury. With 14 fac-simile water-color drawings and 14 Monotints. 

From Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. By M. A. Lathbury. 40 de- 
signs printed in photogravures, with verses by the author. A lim- 
ited edition of above is also made in cloth and gold covers, at $3.00. 

Under Blue Skies. Verses and pictures of Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. 48 
water-color and monotone illustrations. 

Quarto, Colored Board Covers, each $1.00, 

For Baby and Me. An attractive juvenile in colors, by E. 8. Tucker. 

Bubbles. With charming illustrations, by E. 8. Tucker. 

Songs of the Months. By Lucie E. Villeplait. With fac-simile 
water-colors. 

Mammy’s Baby. By Ida Waugh. 14 designs. 

The Butterjly. By the same. 14 designs. 

Bless It! By the same. 14 designs. 

Baby Blossom. By the same. 14 designs. 

Tell Mea Story. By the same. 14 designs. 

Oblong Quarto, Colored Cloth Covers, 75 Cents. 

A Cup of Tea. Pictures from Doll Life. By Elizabeth 8. Tucker. 12 
plates in full color. 

The Funny Book of the Season. Colored Pilates, Col- 

ored Boards, 75 Cents; Paper, 50 Cents. 

Bits of Prominent People ; or, Transformation Character 
Portraits, Hundreds of laughable changes, by transposing the 
slices of ‘‘ Prominent People.” Every portrait in humorous posi- 
tion and readily distinguished. They include: Grover Cleveland, 
J. G. Blaine, President Harrison, Governor Flower, Senator Hill, 
Governors Russell and Boies, Chauncey M. Depew, Wanamaker, 
McKinley, Talmage, Col. Ingersoll, Ward McAllister, ete. 

Particularly Valuable and Entertaining Books for the 
Young. Quarto, Colored Board Covers, each, 

$1.25. Cloth, gilt, extra, $2.50. 

Uorthington’s Annual for 1893. A volume of interesting and 
original stories, poems, biographies, natural history, with over 350 
illustrations. 

Our Boys in Ireland. By Harry W. French. With Steel and wood 
engravings. 


An exceedingly entertaining account of travels in Ireland made by a 
party of bright American boys. 


In Darkest Africa. A vivid account of Stanley’s Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Dark Continent. 

Handy Book for Boys and Girls. Showing how to build and 
construct all kinds of useful things of life. 

The Land We Live In; or, America Illustrated, Edited by 
Edward T. Bromfield. Illustrated with fine wood engravings. 
Worthington’s Natural History. Stories and history of animals of 

all kinds at home and abroad. 
Our Young Folks in Norway. By Augusta W. Kellogg. Fully 
illustrated. 
A Series of New Gift Books. Quarto, Colored Board 
Covers, each, 90 Cents. 
Boys’ Own Book. With beautiful illustrations and appropriate text. 
The Girl’s Own Book. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF ALL OUR PUBLICATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 747 Broadway, New York. 
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For safe investments in Gold 
Bonds, in sums to suit, 


for descriptive circular. 
These Gold Bonds we abso- 


lutely guarantee. 


$10 up, in Multiples, to $10,000. 
Principal payable in 3, 6, 9, 12, 


or 18 years, according to choice 


of purchaser. 


Address, 


Treasury 


ment, Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


New York. 


Sums from 


Interest payable 
in Gold in April and October. 
Write for full particulars, free. 


Depart- 


send 





Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 


It is broken up into tiny 
drops which are covered with 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all. 


The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 


Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free, 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New Yr-k. 
Y¥ our druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
) druggists everywhere du. §.. 
a 








UNIVERSAL WATCH $1.22 


We haveat last ceive money back. Description : 

Cut is 2-3 size ; weight 4 oz ; 

American ’ Lever Move: 
ment, Lantern Pinion, 

~ 240 beats to minute ; 

ntry for a low N Patent winding & 
Gj ad he getting attach- 

j . ment requiring 

this watch sur- 7 no ke Pa- 

prisinglycheap | j tent pe- 

and can sell it . ment and 
\ Regulator ; 

Strong case 












de- 
scri and anyone not 
sy SSNS ee 


h will 
PRICE, fuse razasyne ee 


$ 50 “ but all wa above 
[ qatne 


sell these watches in great 
Li, for special terms and our 
s” 2. la, nen neo ties. 
R. H. ING BRO., 


LL & 
65 CORTLAND 5 “" Ontw YORK CITY. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE. 

Amateur and professional public speakers find valua 
ble assistance from the following: * Essentials of Elo 
cation,”’ by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. ‘* Before an 
Audience; or, the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppend “Tt 
knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”— The 
New York Evangelist. Cloth,75 cents. ‘ The Throne 
of Eloquence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages, 
Price, 32 00, free. Funk & Waznalls Company 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


TIME-TABLE OF THE HEAVENS. 
You can “tel the etars’’ with Royal Hill’s beautiful 
work, ** The Stars and Constellations,’’ which describes 
and maps out all the more conspicuous stars and objects 
inthe heavens seen RJ naked cye, and sup ites 
perpetual time-table whereby all may easily — ¥ y me 
stars, etc., on ai clear night. ‘ All that is need 
easily identify al & leading stars and comakdeolione 
— Professor C. fen #8 meg! bound. Man 
sro. Lare eae mee Gs SL 
ampeny, rs, 
Place. New York. 
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BIND 


Your Yolume 
of the 


LITERARY 
DIGEST 


— THE— 


SELF- 


‘BINDER 


FOR ANY OF THE 
VOLUMES 


with Instructions for 
Use. 





Durability 
sw Neatness. 


Price, 75 Gents, 





POST-FREE. 





T. he err Gat ‘Te ipedaoeet 


This work exhibits the text in which the majority of modern 
editors are agreed, and containing the readings of Stephens (1550), 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, 
Weiss; the Bale Edition (1880), Westcott, and Hort, and the 


Revision Committee. By RicHarp Francis Weymouth, 
D. Lit., Fellow of University College, London. With an Intro- 


duction by the Bishop of Worcester. 8vo, 
$3.00. Post-free. 


The Bishop says: ‘‘ Dr. Weymouth’s book may be confidently recom- 
mended to readers who wish to see at a glance what the present state of 
the text of the Greek Testament is, as determined by the consensus of the 
most competent editors. 


cloth, 653 pp. 


“Tt was a task well worth undertaking, and it has been well and thoroughly 
done.”"—New York Observer. 

““Itis seldom that one sees an edition of the Greek text of the New Testament 
which in typography can be called interesting reading. Its purity in that regard is 
that which will first attract attention.”"—The Brooklyn Times, N. Y. 


St. Augustine; A Storyof the flu vue- 


NOTS ie AMERICA. YVol. III. The 
Novels.” By Joun R. Musick. 
319 pp., with 26 
Post-free. 

‘*No mere history, no matter how cleverly written it may be, will im- 
press the imagination and memory of the average boy so effectively and 
indelibly as a good historical novel. As a contribution to Ameri- 
can historical liter: ature, the educational value, as well as the absorbing 
interest, of the ‘ ‘Columbian Historical Novels,’ is unquestionable.””— The 
Standard- Union, Brooklyn. 

“The Columbian Historical Novels is a novel and striking conception. 

The story or romance of these volumes is told in a most attractive. 
way, while the historical facts thus so delightfully earried along are true 
and in keeping with the most recent investigations. The illustrations are 
numerous, and have the rare merit of lighting up the narrative. This 
series of historic tales will serve an admirable purpose in acquaiating 
thousands of persons with a knowledge of the state of the world and the 
era of Columbus, who would not learn it by reading the historic narrative 
in its usual form.—Lutheran Observer, I *hiladelphia, 


‘Columbian Historical 
cloth, richly bound, 
half-tone and other engravings. Price, $1.50. 


,12mo, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place New York. 








